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ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Tue Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will be 
held in the First Baptist Church in Saratoga, N.Y., on Tuesday, May 22, 1883, at ten 


o’clock A.M. . 
(Signed) Henry S. Burrace, Recording Secretary. 
PoRTLAND, April 2, 1883. 


Tue Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union will be held in the First Baptist Church of Saratoga, N.Y., immediately 
after the adjournment of the Missionary Union. 


(Signed) Ropert G. Seymour, Recording Secretary. 
Boston, MAss., April 2, 1883. 


THERE will be an adjourned meeting of the Board of Managers at the First Baptist 
Church of Saratoga, N.Y., Monday evening, May 21, 1883, at 7.45 P.M. 


(Signed) Ropert G. Seymour, Recording Secretary. 
Boston, MAss., April 2, 1883. 


Tue AnnuaL MEEtTING.—In accordance with the constitution of the Missionary 
Union it was necessary to call the annual meeting for the fourth Tuesday in May: but, 
as the Bible Convention is called for that day also, the Executive Committee has voted to 
recommend that when the Union meets it immediately adjourn to Thursday, May 24, at 
ten o’clock a.m. ; and this will doubtless be done. 


PERSONAL. — At the request of the Executive Committee, Rev. C. H. D. Fisher and 
wife have left the Telugu mission, and removed from Ongole, India, to Tokio, Japan, to 
take charge of the work at that city. They were expected to reach Japan about April 1. 
—— Rev. R. Maplesden of Ongole, India, was married to Miss Anna K. Brandt of Now- 
gong, Assam, Jan. 30, 1883, in the Calcutta Bazaar Baptist Chapel. They will probably 
occupy one of the new stations to be established on the Ongole field ; and we wish them 
much joy and prosperity in their united labors. Just before going to press, intelligence 
is received of the death of Rev. Eugenio Kincaid, formerly missionary at Prome, Burmah. 
He died at Girard, Kansas. A further notice of the event will appear in the next number 
of THE Macazine. 
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DONATIONS DELAYED. — As the treasurer’s books were kept open a few weeks in April 
for the accommodation of those who were behind in their contributions, it was impossible 
to publish the donations received in March in this number of THE Maaazine: they will 
appear next month. For the same reason, no definite statement of the condition of the 
treasury at the close of the fiscal year can be made. As soon as it can be known, it will 
be announced through the denominational press. 


EXAMPLES OF BENEVOLENCE. — It is very common for letters to be received by the 
treasurer of the Missionary Union, enclosing money for the mission work, which show that 
there are many who are ready to deny themselves for the sake of spreading the gospel in 
all the earth. More than one hundred and fifty dollars came from the instructors and 
students in Nashville Institute (now Roger Williams’s University). Although many of the 
givers are poor, they would not be denied the pleasure of helping others. A pastor who 
has a salary of but four hundred dollars sends four dollars ; and many other instances of 
giving, which involve real self-denial, might be mentioned. A minister who was formerly 
a home missionary writes as follows : — 


“T saw in ‘The Watchman’ that one hundred and twenty thousand dollars must be raised 
this month, or the Missionary Union would close the financial year in debt. This was not 
pleasing to my eye. When I.think of the two millions and a quarter of American Baptists, 
the twenty thousand churches, fifteen thousand ministers, and their untold wealth, increasing 
every year, I feel we do so little that we are not worthy of the name of missionary Baptists. 
I have been a minister fifty-five years last January; I was eighty years old Dec. 23 last. [ 
have no pastorate; but I should like to preach every Lord’s Day. On seeing that note in 
‘The Watchman,’ I thought I would like to be one of one hundred and twenty thousand to 
make up the amount: so I had a chance to saw and split some wood, and earned a dollar, 
which find enclosed; and I pray that the gospel may be preached among all nations, and the 
earth be filled with the glory of Christ.” 


Such letters as these cannot be read without the thought being suggested, that, if all 
God’s people were like-minded, his treasury would not long be empty. 


CurraMBo, SoutH Arrica.— All of our readers have heard of Dr. Livingstone, the 
great African missionary and explorer. It was largely due to his efforts that so much has 
been done in suppressing the enormous slave-trade which has been the curse of Africa 
for many years. He was also the real pioneer of the deep interest which is now felt in 
opening the central regions of the “ Dark Continent” to the light of civilization and reli- 
gion. Whatever others may have done or may do for Africa, the name of Livingstone 
will always be the brightest star in the constellation of her benefactors. 

After his very extensive travels and great discoveries, Dr. Livingstone died in the heart 
of Africa, at Chitambo’s village in Ilala, not far from the south shore of Lake Bangweolo, 
surrounded only by natives. He was unusually successful in winning the confidence and 
love of the natives, and they remained by him faithfully to the last. We give in this 
number of THE MaGaziNeE a picture of the hut in which Dr. Livingstone died, which was 
erected for him by his followers a few days before his death. At four o’clock on the 
morning of May 1, 1873, he was found by his servants kneeling at his bedside in the 
attitude of prayer; but his great spirit had passed away from earth to the immediate pres- 
ence of Him to whose service he had devoted his life. 

After his death his faithful servants, Susa and Chumah, embalmed his body, and, in 
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spite of great difficulties, bore it to the coast, where it was delivered into the hands of the 
English Government. The journey from Chitambo’s village to the coast occupied nine 
months ; and that these Africans should have persevered in their arduous task, uncheered 
by the presence of a white leader and without hope of reward, is a good illustration of the 
strength of the African character. The remains of Dr. Livingstone were interred in the 
central aisle of Westminster Abbey, where, in the spring of 1874, the writer saw the slab 
which covers his tomb still ornamented with the wreath which had been placed there to 
show the spot where lies all that is mortal of one of the noblest of earth’s Christian heroes. 


Baptists In Huncary. — The following is the portion of the circular of the Minister . 
of the Interior which refers to the Baptists in Hungary: “Thus far the religious com- 
munity called Baptists was unknown in Hungary. An official acknowledgment of this 
party could be secured only through legislation by the Diet. The Executive is not in a 
position to give an official acknowledgment to a new and unknown religious party. The 
Baptists cannot, therefore, be allowed to organize themselves as a religious body: they 
must be dealt with as private companies. Preachers, as such, can act only in connection 
with accredited churches: the official character of Baptist preachers cannot, therefore, be 
acknowledged. But such persons are entitled to hold private meetings. If they desire to 
do so, they must give notice beforehand to the local authorities, and strictly conform to 
existing police regulations referring to public meetings.” With the free ideas of our own 
country in mind, this document sounds more like a restriction than an extension of the 
privilege of public worship ; but it amounts to the latter in fact, for the only thing which 
is refused is recognition of the Baptists as a state church, and their preachers as state 
preachers, —a thing which has never been asked. Except the clause requiring previous 
notice to the police, the circular grants to our brethren in Hungary the same privileges of 
public worship as our churches enjoy in this country. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER seems to have been observed this year much more widely and 
earnestly than ever before, and with much richer spiritual blessings. ‘‘ Evangelical Chris- 
tendom,” the organ of the Evangelical Alliance, publishes correspondence from many 
countries, from which it is seen that a great quickening of God’s people and the salvation 
of many souls followed the observance of the week of prayer in numerous places in 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and Sweden; while the season was faithfully 
observed, with good results, in Russia, Spain, Greece, Turkey, Persia, and India. The 
influence of this season of united and universal prayer would appear to be spreading more 
widely every year, and brings great blessings with each return. 


OUR PIONEERS, 1828-46. 


BY REV. JONAH G. WARREN, D.D. 
Rev. C. BENNETT. 

My dearly beloved and honored Brother, — Permit me to address this communication, 
intended for the public eye, to yourself, as the man longest holding an appointment as a 
missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. By a copy of the official record, 
now before me, I see you were appointed Nov. 12, 1828; so that last November com- 
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pleted fifty-four years of service rendered. On the 4th of March, next, I see, by the 
same record, you will be seventy-nine years old. Dr. Judson died, 1850, at the end of 
an official connection of thirty-six years with our body, — that is, the period from 1814, the 
date of its organization, to his decease ; making yourself about nineteen years longer in 
service than our veteran pioneer. 

Do you know that we have, of the men appointed from 1828 to 1847—a period of 
twenty years — eleven brothers s#// a/ive, and all but one of them still on the list as mis- 
sionaries? Read the names: Bennett, Brown, Brayton, Bronson, Cross, Dean, Harris, 
Hancock, Kincaid, Jewett, and Stevens. Of these, seven are on their respective fields 
and at work. While one, Hancock, is on the field, but out of connection, Harris is at 
home recruiting; while Kincaid is trembling with paralysis in every limb at Girard, 
Kansas, too far gone to act the heroic any more, as he did aforetime, and Dr. Bron- 
son is at Eaton Rapids, Mich., too feeble, it is feared, fo resume work, though he snuffs 
the battle from afar, and longs to be in the fray, as does Kincaid. You can have no con- 
ception, my dear brother, of the degree of veneration and admiration with which I con- 
template this list of worthies. They are our jewels, and the jewels of the Captain of our 
salvation as well. 

The ages of these veterans range high. All except Cross, who is passing his sixty- 
ninth year, are over seventy years old, and have, all but Hancock, been in service from 
thirty-six up to fifty-four full years at this writing, and will average about forty-five years 
apiece. Contrast this with our home laborers. As I look out through my “windows,” 
I do not mark, still in this life, of such as I leaned on for support and looked up to for 
counsel, being also my seniors in age, either of clergymen or laymen, while it was allowed 
me to bear some burdens at the Missionary Rooms, over three in all New England, five 
or six in the Middle States, and less than half that number in all the regions beyond, 
including the Great Valley and the slope of the Pacific, both of which have been born as 
habitable parts of civilized life since I was baptized into Jesus Christ in May, 1822, sixty 
years ago, — twelve veterans in all our vast home-field to set over against our eleven in 
the missions of South-eastern Asia. 

Looking around you a little you will discover that yourself, Brayton, Stevens, and 
Jewett each has the wife of his youth standing at his side. I bless God for giving you 
such helpmates, and upholding them “ down to old age,” amidst so many cares and toils 
and perils by land and by sea. Wonder of wonders ! 

The whole number of missionaries, including six printers and two physicians, appointed 
during this period of twenty years, was, as I count them up on the list before me, forty- 
one. Read the names of the noble dead in alphabetical order, of such as performed 
good service each, from ten up to forty years, more or less. It will make your eyes fill 
with tears of grateful joy as you pass from name to name. Abbott, Barker, Binney, Dav- 
enport, Day, Goddard, Haswell, Howard, Ingalls, Jones, Mason, Roberts, Shuck, Stilson, 
Simons, and Vinton, —in all sixteen. To these add the names of Osgood, Cutter, Ran- 
ney, Chandler (printers), and Devan and Macgowan (physicians), and we have the round 
number of twenty-two. 

Besides these there were several most promising brothers, early cut off by malignant 
disease, or what we call accident: such as Bullard, cholera; G. S. Comstock, cholera ; 
Hall, fever ;; Reed and Slafter, dysentery ; Thomas, falling of a tree; Van Husen and 
Webb, lost health and returned home soon, — in all eight. 


’ 


Those stillliving . . « 
Those who wrought from ten to 
Those who fell out of the ranks early 
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forty years,lessormore . . . 


Show me a like list of home-workers who lived so long, accomplished so much. 
Casting my eyes over the seas and continents I see near you Mrs. Binney, Mrs. 
Haswell, and Mrs. Ingalls, whose names, in connection with their glorified husbands, 


should adorn this list. These live to finish what their dear ones left incomplete. 


Mrs. 


Thomas, of like precious works, falls into a subsequent period, which I hope to review in 


future issues of THE MaGazine. 


MISSION WORK AMONG THE TELUGUS. 


[The following article was not written for publication, but 
is a private letter from one of our Telugu missionaries to a 
friend in this country. It presents, however, many difficult 
points in mission work in so fair and judicial a manner, and is 
altogether so full of the information desired by those who wish 
to see all sides of missionary questions, and so difficult to ob- 
tain, that it was considered very desirable that the letter should 
be printed, while withholding the name of the writer in defer- 
ence to the privacy with which the communication was 
originally written. It will be found worthy of attentive con- 
sideration. } 

I BEGIN to despair of ever getting people 
who have not been engaged in mission work 
among the Telugus to understand the circum- 
stances. I put it in this limited way; for I 
know mission work in different countries, and 
in various sections of the same country, is wide- 


WOMAN’S WORK 


But the largest number of misapprehensions 
arise, not from applying facts belonging to one 
section or one mission to missions in general, 
so much as from the habit people in America 
seem to have of drawing entirely false and 
baseless inferences from certain facts. In the 
general meeting of Baptists the remarks of 
one speaker, as reported, included this state- 
ment: “ More of the work should be done by 
women, who, as missionaries, can reach more 
of the heathen in a given district than men are 
able to.” Now I don’t believe this is true 
anywhere, — certainly not in this part of India. 
It may be true that they can go, and visit cer- 
tain women whom men cannot: but, taking the 
sexes together, that they can reach more is not 
true; for here in India, with the men, the word 
“women,” —even missionary women, — has 
but very little weight. As for men not having 
access to women, it only applies to the high- 


ly different. In THE MAGAZINE a while ago 
was something about the climate of India. 
Perhaps it was written by a Bengal resident; 
but it would be entirely misleading as applied 
to any of our South India eastern stations. 
Even brother Loughridge writes of the ther- 
mometer being down to 45°, whereas I have 
seen it down below 70° only once. The con- 
figuration of this country, hill or plain, sea-coast 
or interior, makes vast differences. The dif- 
ferences of race, prevailing customs, etc., in 
various sections, make immense differences, 
so that in all my remarks I am referring only 
to our Telugu mission. 


IN THE MISSIONS. 


caste women; and, while such an effectual door 
is opened among the low castes, our hands 
are entirely full, and will be until they too are 
ready to listen to us. 

As for all the other women, they listen as 
readily to us in the street-preaching as men 
do. Our audiences are frequently more than 
half women. We can go and talk to them in 
their houses, and they naturally respect men’s 
words more than they do those of women. 
Moreover, when preaching is going on out- 
side, the high-caste women congregate to 
listen, only simply screened from public gaze. 
I have just returned from a moonlight preach- 
ing service, at which numbers of Brahman 
women sat on the door-steps, and listened at- 
tentively. The women belonging to the classes 
from which nearly all our Christians have 
come are just as accessible to the word spoken 
by men as women. When you consider the 
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power to endure that man possesses, and the 
cheap and rough way in which he can move 
about the country, there can be no doubt as to 
which can do the most. The fact is (and I am 
going to give you now, not my own opinion 
merely, but that of the most experienced mis- 
sionaries here), it appears to be a great mistake 
to send single young ladies, and especially 
single ladies who are not young, to the Telugu 
mission. 

The evangelizing work must and will be 
done mostly by native preachers. The Union 
needs, however, missionaries to direct and 
control the finances. This can be done far 
better by men than women. The rest can be 
done better, or at least as well, by a mission- 
ary’s wife, as by a single lady, who, in this 
country, is looked upon as an anomaly. All 
else that a missionary or his wife cannot do 
can be done cheaper by Eurasian or native 
assistants. We could get East-Indian ladies 
to care for the girls’ schools, who are well edu- 
cated, properly trained as teachers, possess the 
utmost fluency in the language from infancy, 
are adapted by birth and race to the climate ; 
never need go away for three or four months 
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a year to the hills; are willing to carry on the 
work in accordance with the judgment of the 
missionary, so that all look with respect to one 
directing mind, instead of vainly trying to 
serve two masters, —in fact, an assistant in 
truth, and yet one who can be replaced when 
she fails to be such,—and all this for a 
quarter, or less than half at the utmost, that an 
American single lady would cost; not to speak 
of the journey out and return now and then, 
and the vacancy unfilled, or filled at extra ex- 
pense while absent. 

This may not apply to other countries; but in 
India, where such numbers of educated Eura- 
sians and natives are available, it seems to me 
a very poor economy to send out single ladies 
for school-work, without knowledge of the 
language or people, and with an inability to 
endure the climate, at twice and three and 
four times the expense. The same objections 
apply, in a sense, to male missionaries of 
course; and, the more the work can be thrown 
on indigenous agency, the better: but manage- 
ment and financial superintendence must, for 
the present, be in the hands of Americans. 


INDUSTRIAL MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


But another speaker in the Brooklyn meeting 
made still stranger inferences. He said, “In 
India caste would interfere with an industrial 
mission, since all manual industries are sever- 
ally assigned to certain castes by whom alone 
they are pursued.” Now the latter clause is 
trueenough. Asacustom every boy is brought 
up to the trade of his father and his father’s 
community. But Christians have caste; and, 
if they like to break through the custom and 
learn a trade superior to the work their fathers 
did, it is a very good thing, and they can get 
employment. Even the Christian community 
is now large enough to employ much skilled 
labor; and yet, since most of our people come 
from the unskilled day-labor class, their money 
is constantly going out to the heathen me- 
chanics. 

MEDICAL WORK 


Then again the same speaker said, “In all 
British India, at the principal missionary sta- 
tions, there are skilful physicians salaried by 
government and free dispensaries. No mis- 
sionary physician could find scope for his art.” 
Here, again, the first statement is true, and 
the last is not. Does he imagine that a mis- 


I never expect to see our Christians truly 
prosperous, until, either by accessions or by 
training, we have some raised above the cooly 
labor, which only suffices for obtaining bare 
necessities. If some of our Christians learn 
to do higher and better paid work, they may 
have some savings to support the cause, and 
also keep wages paid by Christians in the 
Christian community. By all means let our 
Christians learn to do blacksmith, carpenter, 
bricklayer, washing, printing, and binding 
work, and then they may by and by support the 
preaching of the gospel. Industrial schools, 
moreover, have been and are in many places 
a splendid success. 


IN THE MISSION. 


sionary always remains at the station where 
the medical officers are? Here am I with the 
preachers; two days ago sixty and now forty 
miles of rough roads intervening between me 
and any doctor. In this sickly country woe 
betide the poor missionary, and the preachers 
and camp-helpers who accompany him, if he 
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has not some gumption in administering medi- 
cine. Moreover, the heathen people are con- 
tinually coming from these villages remote 
from all medical aid, bringing ‘their sick and 
suffering to me to treat. There is scarcely a 
village in which we preach, but what some ad- 
vice or medicine is required. The slight 
knowledge of medicine I previously had, with 
the constant practice, makes me ordinarily suc- 
cessful; but better knowledge would increase 
my influence among the people immensely. 
Then we ourselves are always liable to the 
stings of scorpions, the bites of snakes, or sud- 
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den fever, diarrhoea, or cholera; and it won’t do 
then to run far for a doctor. 

But besides this, though there are doctors 
and hospitals in large towns, most of our peo- 
ple would never go to them : some would rather 
die than go, and-you cannot reason them out 
of it. But they come freely to us. So far 
then, from the missionary physician not hay- 
ing scope, I, who am not a doctor, have a 
larger practice than most country doctors in 
America ; for these people are always sick with 
fever or something, and they persist in com- 
ing to us for medicine. 


SELF-HELP AMONG NATIVE CONVERTS. 


But, sad to say, these crude ideas are not con- 
fined to those unconnected with the manage- 
ment of missionary affairs. Letters come to us 
about advising these poor people to trust in 
the Lord, and depend on their own resources, 
as if it were an entirely new idea, as if we were 
not fighting tooth and nail all the time until 
fairly exhausted. Oh, it is hard to be urged 
as though one was not even attempting to do 
what day after day, and month after month, and 
a hundred times a day, he is doing! The very 
last letter from the secretary says, “ The fact 
is, these preachers ought to be supported by 
the Christians themselves, or, better still, by 
their own labor, as was the apostle Paul.” 

Well, I might undertake to show that the 
apostle Paul did not approve of that treatment 
of gospel heralds, and only did it that he 
might be the more free to argue for the sup- 

port of others. But as for our preachers do- 
ing it, as they are all from the cooly class, 
and have no trade or skill as Paul had, it is 
simply a question whether the Union wants 
them all to be relegated to the position of lay- 
workers remaining in one place, toiling from 


daylight to dark, to get a mere subsistence, or 
whether they want them to continue to go 
hither and thither spreading the glad tidings of 
salvation over the land. Either of the two 
is possible; both are not. Were they rich or 
skilled, some leisure for voluntary mission 
work might be had. 

As to the people supporting them, the 
Christians are very scattered and very poor. 
They do give in our monthly collections what 
is equivalent to the good support of a pastor; 
but it cannot be expected that they are able to 
support agents whose work lies wholly among 
the heathen, at least till they become more nu- 
merous and well to do. It is hard to know 
what any one would call an average heathen in 
a country where the different classes are as 
entirely distinct as the different nations of 
Europe; but I can, from inquiry, say that the 
class from whom our Christians come general- 
ly do not give so much for the support of hea- 
thenism as our Christians give for the support 
of the gospel. The immense sums subscribed 
for temples, etc., are not from this class, but 
from the rich, who want to get merit thereby. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF SELF-SUIPORT. 


I could give reasons why the Christians 
should not be expected to give quite as much 
as the heathen. It appears to be forgotten 
that, unlike Japan and some other even heathen 
countries, India is a Sabbathless land. Every 
trade, every toil, goes on precisely the same 
on Sunday as on any other day, and wages are 
regulated accordingly. It can be easily seen, 
therefore, that every faithful Christian is called 
upon to sacrifice at least one-seventh of his 
living, and perhaps often lose employment 
altogether. This, too, is not counterbalanced 


by the feast-days of the heathen, —since the 
employers being heathen, the workmen must 
commonly remain idle too. Then, too, our 
Christians are often persecuted, and made to 
pay, either directly or indirectly, by loss or 
injury, just as much on account of heathenism 
as ever they did. 

The support we ask from them is for schools 
and other things, which none of them, in their 
heathen state, ever dreamed of having. The 
heathen of these classes never sent their chil- 
dren to school, much less paid for it; but 
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every little pair of hands earns its own suste- 
nance, and perhaps more, in the fields. Some 
people in America talk about self-support as if 
jt meant to urge the Christians to feed and 
clothe themselves, whereas it means to sup- 
port schools, etc., which, in their original state, 
they never possessed. 

It is quite an achievement when parents can 
be persuaded to spare their little boys’ and 
little girls’ hands from the labor that they may 
go to school; and when you get them to make 
this sacrifice, — for it is so to them, — what is 
the sense in spoiling it all by immediately 
demanding school fees? While it is so hard 
to lead any to Christ, too, and such sacrifices 
and loss of wages result, how much the diffi- 
culty is increased when the idea is circulated 
that we will immediately dun them for the 
support of the preachers, etc.! You see it is 
not about the necessities of life this contro- 
versy hangs. We give nothing to them in 
charity; but I think we ought, patiently for the 
present, to assist them to those things which 
Christianity alone has made necessary to them, 
trusting to another generation for a better ap- 
preciation and support of them. 

There is yet another reason why it is in- 
advisable to deal too harshly with these im- 
mature Christians. The apostle Paul had 
difficulties enough with obstreperous subvert- 
ers; but we have not his inspired authority 
over these. Yet they are very weak and igno- 
rant, and sometimes really evil-minded. Let, 
then, some of these preachers feel that they 
are entirely free and independent of the Mis- 
sionary Union, and they will, upon occasion, 
entirely ignore and defy the knowledge and 
counsel of the missionary ; and, blind leading 
the blind, the whole will fall into the ditch. 
Would such a subverting of truth be true 
economy in establishing a decent and orderly 
Christian worship in India? People may call 


missionaries bishops, or whatever they like ; 
but at present, while all, as a rule, are so low, 
and in this land in which thirgs cannot be 
judged and regulated by American stand- 
ards, some such superintendence and control 
is, for the present, absolutely necessary. I 
am free to say that I should tremble to see 
them entirely self-supporting and self-suffi- 
cient. 

Another reason why we cannot lay this 
matter of self-support and meagre pay too 
much on this people is the fact, known to 
them and to us, that many of the preachers 
would be gladly welcomed, at an increase of 
pay, by other societies. I think a certain 
preacher gets altogether too much; but how 
can I reduce it when I know he has been 
offered twenty rupees a month more by another 
society? Does the Union want me to drive out 
this most valuable worker, who, though a true 
Baptist, has a large family of children to sup- 
port, and so a temptation to skip? As soon 
as any go, they keep writing to their friends 
about the high price of workers, etc. ; and sev- 
eral have already gone over to the Wesleyans, 
and are now working against us. 

Only yesterday I had to read a letter to one 
of our smartest little school-boys from his 
friends, who have gone to Madras, telling him 
to come there, and to get my leave if he could ; 
if not, to come without it,— just as if all the mis- 
sion had done for him all these years laid him 
under no obligations to work in our field. Of 
course I shall not give leave; but I know well 
boys and friends giving such advice will go to 
other societies when it pays them. The Wes- 
leyans, in making high bids for our workers, 
are laying up trouble for themselves and all; 
but it is no use, in the face of all this, to 
fairly kick our best people out of doors, as 
some in America would seem to wish. 


THE CLAIMS OF JAPAN. 


BY REV. S. G. McLAREN, TOKIO. 


THE Japanese are indeed well worthy of a 
special effort being made on their behalf. 

Their patriotism, their politeness, their self- 
reliance, their high and splendid courage, 
their versatility and love of knowledge, are 


acknowledged by all; and, if brought under 
the influence of Christianity, we might expect 
for them a brilliant future, and a leading place 
among the nations of the East. It is the 
fashion to compare them to the Chinese, and 
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to pronounce them inferior. I do not dis- 
pute the sterling qualities of the Chinese, nor 
deny the capability and potentiality of which 
their admirers speak. But, while the friends 
of China speak of what she cam do, Japan 
may point with pride to what she Aas done. 

In an incredibly short space of time an 
elaborate and highly organized feudal system, 
under which the masses of the people were 
held in bondage, and which it was the interest 
of the great feudal nobles and their military 
retainers to uphold, has been broken up, and 
the military class merged in the body of the 
people; and if, within the ten years now 
promised by the Emperor, a constitutional 
government shall be established on a perma- 
nent basis, as there is good reason to hope 
will be the case, a feat unparalleled in history 
will have been accomplished. 

I believe it is a fact that China does not 
possess a single newspaper of native growth 
and under native management. In Japan they 
are numbered by the hundred. Address any of 
the leading dailies of the capital in English, 
French, or German, and your communications 
will be translated, and published in the next 
issue. The principal newspapers keep them- 
selves in communication with the outside 
world, and supply their readers with the latest 
news at home or abroad. The difficulties 
which are overcome in bringing out a news- 
paper in Japanese every morning reflect the 
highest credit on the enterprise and energy 
of the people. In newspaper printing, the 
Chinese characters are largely used, and this 
implies the habitual use of several thousands 
of the most common characters, and the oc- 
casional employment of several thousand 
more. What would an English compositor 
say to a case of type containing thousands of 
compartments? Indeed, the expression “a 
case of type” is, in Japan as in China, a mis- 
nomer. A Japanese compositor requires a 
whole room for the accommodation of a sin- 
gle fount of types. 

Another enterprise, in which the Japanese 
energy and ability have been conspicuously 
displayed, is the post-office. In China there 
is no imperial post. A private company, in an 
expensive and cumbrous fashion, supplies the 
lack. In Japan the machinery of the post- 
office works with the smoothness and regu- 
larity of the English post, and from the first 
_ ithas been developed and managed entirely 
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by the Japanese themselves. In Tokio there 
are pillar letter-boxes in almost every street, 
sub-offices at convenient intervals, and deliv- 
ery, by smart letter-carriers in uniform, nine 
times a day. The other day I posted a letter 
to my colleague, who lives in the city some 
distance from me; and I received a reply by 
post the same evening. Not in every coun- 
try in Europe is such punctuality and despatch 
attained, — certainly not in America. In the 
year 1880 the number of letters, post-cards, 
and parcels which passed through the Japan- 
ese post-office was close to seventy millions. 
This year, judging from the rates of increase 
prior to 1880, the number will probably not 
fall short of one hundred millions. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the more or- 
dinary achievements of the Japanese under 
the present régime,—such as their railways 
and telegraph system, the tramways which 
are laid down on their streets, the light-houses 
which guide mariners along their coasts, their 
army and navy, their ship-building, and their 
improved code of laws. Under all these 
heads, though much remains to be done, much 
has been accomplished. 

Their school system deserves a passing 
word of praise. The Japanese are by no 
means an uneducated people. It is compara- 
tively rare to find a servant who cannot write 
and keep accounts. In the elementary schools 
of the country, beside the ordinary branches 
of education, instruction is now given in 
chemistry, physiology, geometry, book-keep- 
ing, and political and domestic economy. The 
Imperial University of Tokio furnishes a 
complete and comprehensive course of in- 
struction in the higher branches of education, 
while the Engineering College, or rather 
Polytechnic Institution, until lately under the 
management of Mr. Henry Dyer of Glasgow, 
is admitted to be the most complete institu- 
tion of the kind in the world. I regret to 
have to add, that the pressure of financial 
difficulties, and the necessity for retrench- 
ment, has compelled the government to limit 
its grant for educational purposes, and even 
to shut up many of the higher schools. . 

In the department of the fine arts the emi- 
nence of the Japanese is acknowledged 
throughout the world. Their rich and beautiful 
lacquer-work, their pottery and porcelain, their 
handsome bronzes, their painted fans and 
screens, their artistic wall-papers and wall-orna- 
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‘ments, their magnificent brocades and silk 
stuffs, and their chaste and elegant jewelry 
have attracted the attention of special con- 
noisseurs, and enlisted in their praise more 
eloquent pens than mine. 

I shall not attempt here a detailed estimate 
of the character of the Japanese. I have no 
wish to dwell on their faults and defects, and 
without them it would be one-sided and un- 
fair to expatiate on their better qualities. I 
may permit myself, however, to point out two 
attractive qualities which they possess in a 
marked degree, — love of flowers, and love of 
children. These two characteristics are so 
prominent as to attract the attention of even 
the passing traveller. There is scarcely a 
house so poor as not to possess a flower-pot 
and a flower. Scarcely a day passes in which 
there is not throughout the year, in some 
part or other of Tokio, a flower-show and 
flower-market. A bouquet is an invariable 
concomitant of a public meeting; and even at 
the Lord’s Supper, the worshippers, while re- 
minded by the bread and wine of God’s love 
in redemption, are also put in mind, perhaps 
neither incongruously nor unfitly, by the 
presence of flowers, of God’s goodness in 
creation. 

Their love of children is no less marked. 
Accompanied by my wife and children, I often 
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walk out to the principal street of Tokio, —a 
handsome boulevard, adorned with trees on 
either side in Parisian style. While my wife 
chaffers with the shopman, I seat myself on 
the raised platform, open to the street, which 
serves the double purpose of a floor and coun- 
ter, and on which the shopman, seated in tailor 
fashion, displays his goods to the inspection 
of the public. While watching the good- 
humored crowd that is sure in these circum- 
stances to gather around us, especially if we 
have our children with us, I sometimes take 
my little daughter, not yet two and a half years 
old, and who has not the slightest fear of a 
Japanese crowd, or of strangers, if they are 
Fapanese, on my knee, and begin a conversa- 
tion with her in Japanese. As the crowd hear 
the familiar words, dropping in childish tones, 
but with perfect accent and pronunciation 
from the little one’s lips, a broad smile lights 
up each dusky face, and the words “ Ka- 
wait, Kawaii” (The darling, the darling), 
are passed from lip to lip. A people who 
manifest two such attractive and amiable 
qualities must possess certain elements of re- 
finement and gentleness of character, which 
encourage us to hope that they are not far 
from the kingdom of God.— Missionary 
Herald, London. 


POWER OF HINDU PRIESTS. 


BY REV. JOHN McLAURIN, SAMULCOTTA. 


Patpu RAMAKISTIA GAREE lives in Co- 
canada. He is a merchant of the Bania 
caste, supposed to be the wealthiest man in 
the city. He is active, intelligent, liberal, and 
progressive. He knows English well, reads 
the Bible, and is weli informed on the current 
topics of the present day. He has done much 
lately for the city in providing a plentiful sup- 
ply of fresh water for several of the streets. 
He has for some years been much exercised 
on the subject of the remarriage of Hindu 
widows. He has written about it, spoken 
about it, and was planning an institution, to 
be partially endowed by himself, for promot- 
ing and encouraging it. 

He went farther: some months ago, in 
company with several others, like-minded, he 


took a decided and active part in promoting 
the marriage of two couples, the brides of 
which were widows. He attended the cere- 
monies, took part in the feasting, and provided 
the greater part of the expense. He bought 
and presented to the happy couples houses, 
etc., to the value of one thousand rupees. 
The marriage in all cost him three thousand 
rupees. This indicates that the man was very 
much in earnest. Thus far all is well. He is 


glad; all rejoice. Congratulatory telegrams 
are sent to the friends of the poor widows, 
both Hindu and European. One came to the 
mission house in Cocanada. 

But just here steps in a new dramatis per- 
sona,—the caste priest. The promotion of 
the marriage of a Hindu widow is a breach of 
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caste law, is against their shastras, so he 
says; and the man, wealthy though he is, in- 
fluential though he is, must be disciplined. 
If such as he is allowed to escape, the whole 
fabric of Hindu custom will come down with 
arush. So the orthodox Hindus thought, and 
they were right. The priest proceeded in due 
form to write and proclaim against Paidu 
Ramakistia and his associates a bull of ex 
communication. What did this mean? Pret- 
ty much what major ex-communication meant 
in Roman-Catholic countries a few centuries 
ago. It meant that he was cursed in his body, 
in his family, and in his business; that he was 
denied all social and religious privileges ; that 
his wife and children should regard him as 
dead; that no relative or fellow-caste man 
should recognize him on pain of the same ex- 
communication. Henceforth he was an out- 
cast, a Pariah, a dog. 

He thought to compel the priest to with- 
draw his ban by bringing an action for defa- 
mation against him; but the court decided 
that the priest had done it in good faith, and 
not of malice, and therefore there was no 
ground of action. What could the man do 
now? He had no Christian principle in his 
heart, no love of God constraining him. He 
loved his race, and pitied the lone widows; 
but that is not strong enough to make martyrs. 
So he surrendered, confessed his sin, prom- 
ised not to do so again, and asked to be re- 
stored to his caste and family. His heart is 
where it was before. He feels as he did be- 
fore, but is afraid, afraid of standing alone, 
which is an awful thing in India. 

On confession and promise of amendment 
the priest restores him to his caste again. 
The full ceremony implies a death and resur- 
rection. The victim is buried up to the chin 
in a hole dug in the ground; the hair is shaved 
from his head; and, while in this living tomb, 
prayers and incantations are said over him. 
To purify him he drinks a mixture of the five 
sacred substances, — ghee, curds, the two ex- 
crements of the cow, and honey. After this he 
fees the priest according to his wealth. Our 
friend Ramakistia was not required to undergo 
the burying process: all the rest, including 
the shaving and the drinking of the sacred 
mixture, etc., he had to undergo. He paid 
the priest two thousand rupees for this humili- 
ating ceremony. 

To show how really penitent this man is, a cir- 
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cumstance, which occurred after all was over, 
may be related. The priest said, “Rama- 
kistia, you promise never to help this cause 
again?” Ramakistia said, “From this day I 
will never give any help.” That night he sent 
ten thousand rupees to the secretary of a so- 
ciety in Madras whose object is the promotion 
of widow marriage. He kept his word in let- 
ter, but broke it in spirit. He was much 
broken down, and depressed by the result of 
the whole. So much did he take it to heart, 
that he was sick for two weeks after. I have 
seen him several times since, and felt grieved 
for the evident depression of the man. 

This case indicates several things, — 

1st, The growing power of Christian and 
humanitarian ideas. It is no ordinary devo- 
tion that will take fifteen thousand rupees out 
of a Hindu’s pocket. There are thousands of 
the cream of Hindu society committed to this 
reform; there are tens of thousands ready to 
go as far as Ramakistia went. 

2d, The immense power still in caste. 
Caste is weakening: of that there can be no 
doubt, and this instance is a proof of it. It 
grows weaker and more circumscribed every 
day. But it is a giant still. The old cling to 
it; the young and rising generation is tired of 
it. When this marriage noted above was first 
mooted, a meeting was convened to advise as 
to the attitude the caste should assume to- 
wards it. The young men were in favor of 
countenancing it, while the old men denounced 
it. Of course the old men carried the day. 
But the young men will be the old men some 
day. Ah, he who will be on the earth fifty 
years hence will see a marvellous change in 
India! The universities, the colleges, and 
the high schools are pouring out streams of 
new blood into India’s veins. The Christian 
colleges and mission schools are turning out 
a race of men who will trample under foot the 
hydra which is destroying the land. The 
zenana-workers, the Bible-workers, and the 
colporters are saturating the public mind 
with principles, before which the Dagon of 
caste, with all its attendant evils, must fall. — 
Canadian Baptist. 


THE growth of the United Brethren Church, 
since it has been actively working in the mis- 
sion field among the destitute, has been five- 
fold as rapid as it was before. 
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S’PEH. 


BY REV. J. N. CUSHING, D.D., RANGOON. 


TueE other day I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing again a Karen preacher by the name of 
S’peh, who is a beloved brother in Christ. 
For more than six years he has labored dili- 
gently and self-forgetfully one thousand miles 
away from his native Bassein, among the 
wild Ka-Khyens of the far north of Upper 
Burmah. 

At the close of 1876, when I first went to 
Bhamé to start a Shan mission, the Bassein 
Christians requested, through Rev. Mr. Car- 
penter, that a Karen young man by the name of 
Bogalay might accompany me with the hope of 
finding some opening for work among the Ka- 
Khyens. Shortly after our arrival at Bhamé, 
Pauminla, a Ka-Khyen faumaing, or under- 
chief, who was subsequently the first Ka- 
Khyen to be baptized, called at the zayat 
where I was living. 1 succeeded in making 
arrangements with him to teach me Ka-Khyen, 
which was the beginning of. an unbroken 
friendship during all my residence at Bhamé. 

After a few days had given him a little 
confidence in me, he said, “ Teacher, the Chi- 
nese and the Burmans, between whose coun- 
tries we live, have books, and therefore are 
powerful. We wish to have books, and gain 
power.” Glad of the opportunity to forward 
my plans, I told him that I had a young man 
with me who would go to his mountains, 
learn his language, and teach his people. 
Three weeks later, the young man started 
with Pauminla for the mountain village of 
Poomwa, but remained only two days after 
his arrival. The wildness of the people, and 
the fierce threats of a drunken man (a son of 
the Shan at Bhamé, who was the medium of 
all business between the Burmans and Ka- 
Khyens), intimidated him to such an extent 
that he prevailed on Pauminla to guide him 
back to the city. 

In the following March I went to the 
mountains, and visited six villages, meeting 
with a cordial reception everywhere. As 
Bogalay declared himself willing to remain, 
if I would arrange with the head men of 
Poomwa about his living there, 1 secured a 
promise from them that a small house should 


be built, and rice furnished for his food. 
However, he remained only a week after my 
departure; and, for the time being, further 
effort was useless. Bogalay was an excellent 
young man, but lacked the elements of char- 
acter necessary in a pioneer. 

In a month two more Ka-Khyen teachers 
arrived from Bassein, one of whom was S’peh. 
Hoping that now the loneliness of the moun- 
tain-life and the natural timidity of the Ka- 
rens would be less seriously felt by them, I 
despatched the three brethren to the moun- 
tains under the friendly guidance of Paumin- 
la, expecting that three of the villages would 
receive them as teachers, according to urgent 
requests already made by the head men of the 
villages. The time was inauspicious; for the 
Ka-Khyens had just sown their fields, and, 
through their customary unthrifty husband- 
ing of grain, were suffering from so great a 
scarcity of food, that they could not supply 
food to the men. The scarcity of food, the 
savage ways of the people, the great obstacle 
of learning an entirely new language, so dis- 
couraged two of the Karens, that they deter- 
mined to return to Lower Burmah by the next 
steamer, which they did. 

At the time that the steamer was to leave, 
S’peh was dangerously ill with typhoid fever. 
I watched with anxiety and prayer his decis- 
ion about going away with his companions ; 
for, from the first, he had opposed their inten- 
tion. I feared that the weakness produced 
by disease, the prospect not only of being 
left alone at Bhamé, but of venturing single- 
handed among a people whose reputation was 
so bad, would shake his resolution; but he 
showed his sterling Christian character and 
consecration by never wavering. Noticing 
my anxiety the day before the steamer left, 
he said to me, “ Don’t be troubled, teacher. 
If I live, I shall certainly become a missionary 
upon the Ka-Khyen mountains; if 1 die, God 
will surely send some one else.” From that 
time, I took him to my heart as a noble 
fellow-laborer. During the four months that 
followed, S’peh was often ill with malarial 
fever; but, every day that he was able, he 
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united with me in studying Ka-Khyen with a 
man whom I had hired for the purpose. His 
habits of study acquired in Dr. Binney’s 
Theological Seminary, of which he was a 
graduate, enabled him to take hold of the 
language in a tolerably systematic way, that 
was very pleasing to me. 

One day early in October, Pauminla arrived 
from the mountains with a basket of new 
rice. ‘See, teacher,” said he, “we have rice 
on the mountain now. I want the little teach- 
er to go back with me.” S’peh was not strong, 
and the season was one of the worst for 
travel on account of the malaria. To go in- 
volved long separation from every Christian 
influence and help, and the personal discomfort 
of living among a people inclined to use all 
things in common, and accustomed to a diet 
repulsive even to the natives of the plains. 
I hardly felt like urging S’peh to go just at 
that season; but he quietly said, “I came to 
live among the Ka-Khyens, and I might as 
well go now as at any other time. God seems 
to have opened the way.” He sent to Bassein 
for his wife; and, the next time that I visited 
the mountains, I took her to her strange, new 
home. I found that S’peh had itinerated 
widely among the villages, and everywhere 
produced a favorable impression by his gen- 
tleness, sympathy, and tact in dealing with 
men. 

A year later I again visited the same re- 
gion to introduce dear brother Roberts to 
that part of his field. It was evident that 
S’peh was a trusted friend in the villages, and 
already exerting a powerful influence for good. 
As fast as he learned the language he ex- 
erted himself to use it for the preaching of 
the gospel, so dear to his own heart; and now 
he speaks it fluently and effectively. Last year 
the first Ka-Khyen baptisms took place at 
Poomwa, where he has always made his home, 
with the exception of a few months at Pukon. 
In that first company of disciples, brother 
Roberts baptized old Pauminla and his wife. 
S’peh was full of thankful joy, to which he 
gave vent in a letter that touched my heart 
deeply. Fifteen have already been baptized 
in his district, and others are asking bap- 
tism. 

He has now come down from Bhamé with 
his family on a visit to his friends, to remain 
during the coming rainy season. He well 
deserves the vacation after six years of pio- 
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neer work. It is a joy to meet him; for he has 
proved a true yoke-fellow in the gospel. 


GOVERNMENT AID IN EDUCATION. 
BY REY. C. A. NICHOLS, BASSEIN. 


I SEE that some of the brethren at home 
are quite doubtful of the expediency of our 
mission schools being so connected with the 
government as they must be if they avail 
themselves of the “grant-in-aid” rules. Of 
course there are objections, such as: 1. Pro- 
moting a desire among students for govern- 
ment service. 2. That the struggle to pass 
the standards laid down by government tends 
to a process of cramming in teaching. 3. That 
there will be a tendency to secularize the 
courses of study. _These are certainly of 
weight, and are true objections ; but there is 
no one of them but what would equally apply 
to our higher courses of study at home. On 
the other hand, the people, especially the cul- 
tivators, pay high taxes to support education ; 
and, if they do not avail themselves of this 
grant-in-aid system, their burdens are greatly 
increased, having to pay for education twice 
over. 

But are the grant-in-aid rules such as can be 
accepted by us as standards of education? I 
think they are. They have been prepared 
under the supervision of Chief Commissioner 
Bernard, after consultation with almost every 
man competent to give advice, both among 
our missionaries and among the secular edu- 
cators in the country. 

As to the work among our churches, there 
is great need of all the effort we can muster 
on the part of missionaries and native work- 
ers. What we want is men, educated and 
filled with the Spirit, to enter into our field 
and take possession of the inheritance. Some 
of our devoted pastors are passing away ; and 
where are the young men to take their places? 
There are some ; but, of the many graduates of 
the seminary who are in our district, but few 
are ready to take up self-sacrificing work for 
their Master. . 


IF you are seeking the comforts of religion 
rather than the glory of our Lord, you are on 
‘the wrong track. The Comforter meets us 
unsought in the path of duty. 
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Missionary Facts and Principles. — A Sure Recipe. 


MISSIONARY FACTS AND PRINCIPLES. 


1. THE heathen are conscious of sin. Their 
religious works contain affecting confessions 
of sin and yearnings for deliverance. 

2. The heathen feel the need of some sat- 
isfaction to be made for their sins. They 
have devised many penances, ascetisms, and 
self-tortures. These fail to break the bond- 
age. They do not give the conscience peace. 

3. The heathen need a Divine Deliverer, — 
One who can make the satisfaction, and in- 
spire the peace. 

4. There is a command in the New Testa- 
ment to go and disciple all the heathen na- 
tions in the name of this Deliverer. 

5. This command emanates from the su- 
preme authority. It is from the lips of Christ 
himself. 

6. This command is addressed to all Chris- 
tians, in every age, until every human being 
is converted. He who said “Go, preach to 
every creature,” added, “Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the evd of the world.” The 
command and the promise reach unto the 
end. 

7. The missionary spirit is the spirit of 
Christ. The soul, or the church, that does 
not possess it is dead. 

8. If we love the person of Christ, we shall 
desire that his glory shall fill all lands. 

g. If we love the truth of Christ, we shall 
be intent upon its proclamation, till every false 
religion is vanquished by it. 

10. We are not Jews, but Gentiles. Our 
lineage is heathen. The missionary enter- 
prise rescued us from paganism. Gratitude 
for our own emancipation and love for our 
brethren, the heathen of all countries, should 
move us with a mighty impulse to engage in 
the missionary work. 

11. Success is certain. The Lord has prom- 
ised it. The apostles illustrated it. Those 
twelve men were missionaries. In their time 
Rome, with her military force, ruled the bod- 
ies of men; and Greece, with her philosophy, 
ruled their spirits. Both arose in enmity to 
the Cross. The little band of apostles did not 
fear or falter. They conquered both. 

12. We ourselves are the offspring of the 
missionary enterprise. To turn against it is 
like a man’s turning against his own mother. 


13. Duty, love, success: these are three 
magic words. Let us grasp the ideas they 
suggest, and pray and work for all men, at 
home and abroad, until the Church absorbs 
the whole world, and rises up into the millen- 


nial glory.— Rev. H. M. ScuppeEr, D.D., iz 
The Advance. 


A SURE RECIPE FOR CHURCH 
DECAY. 


“ CHARITY begins at home.” Make sure 
that it will also end at home. Keep an eye 
upon local conveniences and adornments. Be 
careful to read little concerning urgent, essen- 
tial wants in the wide field of domestic and 
foreign destitution. Be on the alert to hear 
criticisms and slurs upon missionaries and 
benevolent societies. With great apparent 
candor and appreciation of Christian equity, 
maintain that it is wrong to put any thing into 
the Lord’s treasury till personal debts and 
church debts are discharged. Give up the 
monthly concert of prayer; and if all this 
should fail of arresting spiritual progress, and 
of making a shrivelled church, it will be due to 
the very special and sovereign grace of God. 
“ There is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it tendeth to poverty.”— A. C. THomp- 
son, D.D. 


IF you desire to be great and good and 
efficient in God’s cause, or in any good 
work, make the most of the capital in hand. 
Develop and train and prune yourse/f. The 
glory of manhood is its royal kingship over 
the realm of self. Make the kingdom of 
your own soul glorious, and real greatness 
will come to you. 


In my judgment, no converted man or 
woman should rest satisfied until this question 
is finally and prayerfully settled in one of two 
ways: either it is my duty to go to the heathen 
in person, or it is my duty to do my utmost to 
increase the number of those who do go, and 
assure the success of their work. — Rev. A. T. 
Pierson, D.D. 


Missionary Correspondence. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH. 
Fission to the GBurmans. 


LETTER FROM Rev. H. W. HALE. 
SHWAYGYEEN, Feb. 23, 1883. 

A PREACHING TrRIP.—I returned a few days 
ago from my second trip into the jungle. I have 
visited nearly all of the villages north and west of 
Shwaygyeen inland from the river, nearly one hun- 
dred in all, with a population of one hundred and 
fifty thousand Burmese. There are about as many 
more situated on the river-bank between Shway- 
gyeen and Toungoo. I find in these villages a 


more hopeful state of things on the whole than I ex- 


pected. The mass of the people are still indifferent 
to Christianity ; but in quite a number of these vil- 
lages there are those who are sincerely inquiring, 
some of whom have given up idolatry, though per- 
haps not yet fully convinced of the truth of the 
religion of Christ. 

Mone was the former residence of Oo Alapa, 
the Paramat leader of Toungoo, who died a year 
or more ago. I was received rather coolly by him 
in 1877, on my first visit at Mone, he knowing and 
caring very little then for that religion of which he 
was afterward so diligent a student, though not a 
disciple. I met some of his disciples at Youk- 
thawah, a village some miles farther north. They 
gladly took our books, and will read them with in- 
terest, though still calling themselves zealous Para- 
mats, yet far behind their leader. 

Durinc My Last TRIP my wife and family were 
with me. She talked to the women who came to 
the zayat, or house where we put up, while I 
was going through the village, or she visited them 
in their homes. I have found it difficult when 
alone to reach the women so as to interest them in 
the story of the cross, but not so when she is pres- 
ent. Several became interested who doubtless 
would not have come near had she not been with 
me. 

KAREN ASSOCIATION. — While on this trip we 
were present at the Karen Association. Baptisms 
for the past year in the twenty-five churches, 120; 
whole number of members, 1,009. Ordained 
preachers, 6; unordained, 17. Four or five vil- 
lages asked for teachers. Scholars in schools, 299. 
Contributions, pice collection, Rs. 1,111 8-6; other 
contributions for various objects, about Rs. goo ; 
besides 600 baskets of paddy, worth Rs. 200, or 
Rs. 250 more. 

THE SERVICES IN Town for the Burmans are 
quite well attended, from ten to thirty being pres- 
ent at each of the two Sunday services. I have 


found but three of the five who were reported as 
awaiting our return before asking f2r baptism. 
Two have disappeared from sight. Two of the 
others are not far advanced enough in the knowl- 
edge or practice of Christianity to be baptized, 
though hopeful inquirers. The other is out of 
town. I hope to baptize him on his return, and 
also one other who has been waiting for him. 


fRission to the HKarens. 
LETTER FROM Rev. W. F. THomas. 


HeEntuana, Feb, 24, 1883. 

THE ANNUAL ASSOCIATION is just over. A 
more interesting and profitable meeting we have 
never had. Nearly eight hundred Karens, besides 
the Khyen and Burman Christians, have been on 
our compound this week, as the association met 
with the city church, which, however, was assisted 
in its work of entertainment by six feeble adjacent 
churches. Brother Smith and his family met with 
us, and rendered signal services in the shape of visit- 
ing with the natives, preaching, and raising money, 
etc. It was voted to raise the larger part of three 
thousand rupees within the next three months, 
towards erecting a girls’ schoolhouse for the young 
lady or ladies for whom we have sent, and whom we 
believe will yet come. One hundred and sixty-six 
baptisms were reported, forty-four of whom are the 
first fruits of the Khyen mission, which is extending 
its hands to America for a man to relieve my 
mother of this additional weight of care and respon- 
sibility. 

ORDINATION. — After association, the assembled 
pastors and delegates convened as a council in 
pursuance with an invitation from his church to 
consider the propriety of setting apart Th’rah 
Thah-oo to the work of the ministry. Th’rah 
Thah-oo has “ made full proof of his ministry” for 
years, and, after passing a rigid examination under 
the conduct of brother Smith, which would have 
done credit to an American candidate, was unani- 
mously received into the ranks of the Christian 
ministry. Brother Smith gave the charge to the 
candidate, and the sermon was preached by the 
son of the missionary who baptized and instructed 
the candidate in his early youth. The other parts 
were ably performed by native pastors. 

BapTisM. — Before all the multitude had dis- 
persed, the Henthada church convened to exam- 
ine some candidates for baptism who “had come 
from far.” Five converts from heathenism were 
accepted for baptism, representing three different 
nationalities, — Khyen, Karen, and Burman, — and 
including one little ten-year-old Khyen girl, who 
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gave the best evidence of a change of heart. The 
reason the Burman candidate was received into a 
Karen church was because he was brought in 
through the efforts of one of the Khyens, whom 
brother Stevens of Rome baptized into the mem- 
bership of a Karen church on the occasion of our 
last association; and, having been brought in 
through the efforts of a child of the Karen mission, 
he naturally wished to be identified with the nation 
whose spiritual grandchild he was. 


INDIA. 


fission to the Celugus. 
LETTER FROM REv. A. LOUGHRIDGE. 
HanamaconpA, Feb, 22, 1883. 

IN response to my earnest invitation, given each 
Saturday evening, a good number of heathen 
laborers attend service on the Sabbath, forty- 
seven being here at the last service. I hope the 
work will give me a hold upon a large number of 
people. 

THE PRIME MINISTER of the Nizam died last 
week, — Sir Solar Jung,—the greatest native 
nobleman India has produced during this century, 
and doubtless the best Mohammedan ruler the 
world has seen during that time. He has been for 
many years at the head of the government, as the 
Nizam’s father died while the present ruler was an 
infant, and Sir Solar Jung has been regent as well 
as prime minister. His death will not affect us, 
as the British Resident at Hyderabad will still 
be the adviser of the Nizam’s government. The 
minister had just -completed arrangements for 
going with the Nizam (now a boy of sixteen years) 
on a tour to England and the continent, and I 
have been informed that he was likely to visit 
America before he returned. He had enjoyed 
every privilege of education, had been to Europe 
as the guest of her Majesty the Queen, and was 
in a good measure familiar with Christianity. Yet 
he lived throughout the life of a devout Mussul- 
man, and died such, 

Ir IS DISCOURAGING to learn that the general 
contributions to the Union are falling behind ; but 
the gradual advancement of the work at home and 
abroad is most gratifying. Enough to meet all the 
Lord requires of us will always be given us if we 
are faithful. 


SIAM. 
felission to the Chinese. 
LETTER FROM REv. L, A. EATON, 


BanGkoK, Dec, 25, 1882, 
RECEPTION. —I am most heartily received here, 
not only by Dr. Dean but also by the native Chris- 
tians. On Sunday when I entered the chapel, and 
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the members arose to receive me, I felt somewhat 
as Paul did when the brethren at Rome “came to 
meet him as far as the market of Appius and the 
Three Taverns, whom, when Paul saw, he thanked 
God and took courage.” At this time two young 
men, who had been baptized by Dr. Dean on the 
day of my arrival, were received into the church, 
after which the Lord’s Supper was celebrated. 

MIssIon WorK.— Last Sunday we again at- 
tended worship at the chapel. Dr. Dean preached 
from Rev. i. 18. The discourse was listened to 
with marked interest on the part of the members. 
After the service I went with Dr. Dean to distrib- 
ute some religious books in the market-places. 
We were kindly received by those to whom we 
offered our books. They all seemed glad to re- 
ceive what we had to give, and in no case was 
there an unkind remark made. In the afternoon 
we attended the English service. Mr. McLaren of 
the Presbyterian mission preached. The members 
of the missions take turns in conducting this ser- 
vice. 

First IMPRESSIONS, — I am favorably impressed. 
with Bangkok. The weather is very pleasant at 
this time. Dr. Dean’s health is not good, and I 
am anxious to acquire the language, that I may- 
relieve him somewhat in his work, and to make. 
the truth as it is in Jesus Christ known to the. 
people. 


CHINA. 
Fission to the Chinese. 
LETTER FROM Miss Sopuia A. NoRWoop. 
Kama, 30 miles from Swatow,, 
Jan. 25, 1883. 

A QUEER CHAPEL. —I am visiting stations, and, 
also villages, where there are not enough believers. 
to open a station, but where the regular Sunday 
services are maintained by the brethren meeting at: 
the house of one of their number. At such a vil-. 
lage I am now spending a day or two; and the. 
room I am occupying is the one where about fif-. 
teen meet regularly for worship. The loft over-. 
head is stored with dried grass for fuel. In one. 
corner is a large round bin filled with unhusked rice, 
and opposite is the bed belonging to the old sister- 
who owns the room. Between her bed and the rice- 
bin is just enough room for what furnishes me with, 
sleeping accommodations,—a couple of benches, 
and a door, over which my bedding has been spread. 
In another corner is a pile of bean-cake, used for- 
fertilizing the fields. Benches, tables, my food, and 
cooking-utensils take up the remaining space, leav-. 
ing little room for visitors, who come in at all hours. 
to see and hear. 

AT PRESENT the room is shut up closely for the- 
night, and not a breath of air can enter ; but I have. 
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had so interesting a time, that I have scarcely 
thought of the discomfort. It is no small pleasure, 
in meeting with the believers, to know that one’s 
very presence is encouraging to them. To-day has 
been spent in visiting at the houses of the Chris- 
tians, and in listening to their experiences, many of 
which are most interesting. This is the home of 
sister Kue, who has long been the efficient teacher 
of the women in the training-school. This, too, is 
the home of sister Hong, whom Kue was so won- 
derfully helped to aid. 

SisTER Hone had for two months suffered the 
most bitter persecutions. When her case was at 
its worst, and she was unable to rise from her bed 
on account of the injuries she had received from a 
severe beating, the Christians were forbidden to 
visit her, and threatened with similar treatment 
if they dared make the attempt. So, not daring to 
go herself, Kue sent her daughter of twelve years 
of age to carry her secretly a bottle of pain-killer. 
Being a child, she was able to perform her errand 
without attracting attention ; and a real little angel 
of mercy did she prove herself. Sister Hong, in 
telling me of her visit, said, “She bathed my swol- 
len head and bruised body with the medicine, and 
gave me a few drops to take as her mother had 
directed, speaking comforting words to me, and 
then she prayed with me.” 

SISTER HONG’S SUFFERINGS might all have been 
avoided had she but consented to renounce her be- 
lief in the heavenly Father ; but this she would not 
do, and well has her steadfastness been rewarded. 
First came an instantaneous cessation of all hostili- 
ties. Then her youngest son, a lad of seventeen, 
became a believer. This was followed by her 
daughter’s becoming a Christian; and now her 
mother-in-law, an old woman with the shaking 
palsy, wishes to be baptized. Now, of sister 
Hong’s family, there is left only her eldest son, 
who was the cause of the greater part of the cruel 
treatment his mother received ; and, though he has 
not yet repented, he no longer opposes her. She 
is one of the happiest Christians I ever met. She 
is sure the heavenly Father does hear prayer ; for 
he has delivered her out of all her trouble. 

RELATIVES OF NICODEMUS. — Her experience 
will eventually prove most helpful to her neighbors, 
many of whom are favorably disposed to “ the doc- 
trine.” I have to-day met several who are already 
secret believers, and are only awaiting until the 
way shall be opened for them to declare their faith, 
or until they have strength to endure the persecu- 
tion such an avowal will be sure to call forth. Sister 
Kue, in speaking of their cases, said, “ The great 
difficulty is, that all the people of these five or six 
villages belong to the same clan. In a family of 
only a few, if one becomes a Christian, there are 
but few to oppose ; but, when the family is large, 
then for one to run the risk of making a great num- 
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ber of enemies is very hard indeed, and few have 
the courage necessary.” 

YET THE TRUTH IS SPREADING, slowly perhaps, 
but surely. In my visits to-day, in asking various 
ones who first led them to hear, I have met with a 
very interesting illustration of Aow the truth spreads, 
Preacher Hi told brother Me of the true God, and 
led him to become a Christian; brother Me led 
brother Ngo; brother Ngo led brother Kiok, — four 
church-members representing three villages. I 
visited to-day at the homes of each of these breth- 
ren, and found each home a centre from which the 
truth is spreading. 


fHission to the Makkas, 
LETTER FROM Rev. W. K. MCKIBBEN. 
Mun Ken Lana, Nov. 28, 1882, 

New STATION.— During the summer I have 
been building a small house here ; and, as soon as 
the walls became dry enough, I brought my family 
up, and we are now living here. We reached our 
new station on the 18th inst., exactly seven years 
from the day we first landed at Swatow. Since 
the 1st of April, when I took charge of the work, 
I have spent a good share of the time here. It 
has been a pleasure to see good work being done 
by my one regular assistant and by other brethren, 
and to find that the day is drawing nearer when I 
may be at least as tongue-free to preach the gos- 
pel in the Hakka as I have been in the Swatow 
dialect. 

GROWING WorK.— On Oct. 8 I baptized eleven 
men and two women, all of whom have been pro- 
fessed believers for not less than one or two years. 
The church-members, and others who regularly 
meet .here for worship, represent some fifteen vil- 
lages. Besides the regular Lord’s-Day services, 
those who live here gather in the chapel every 
evening for worship; and these evening meet- 
ings afford an excellent opportunity for instruct- 
ing them. There* are usually twenty or thirty 
present, sometimes more. I realize the importance 
of getting these Christians well grounded in the 
Scriptures ; for from among them must come mes- 
sengers to carry the word to other villages. Our 
regular Lord’s-Day congregation is from sixty to 
one hundred, and often more. Many of them give 
evidence of a change of heart and life. 

Dec, 15.— Miss Thompson has joined us, and 
I have begun building a house for her. We remain 
well, and grateful for the opportunities for work 
that open before us every day. 


JAPAN. 
LETTER FROM Rev. A. A. BENNETT. 
Yoxouama, Feb. 28, 1883. 
LIGHT AND SHADOW. — Seldom, if ever, since 
coming here have I felt more like saying, “ The 
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morning cometh, and also the night.” This min- 
gling of joy and sadness might have been seen by 
even the casual observer at last Friday evening’s 
meeting. 

TEN NEW APPLICANTS for baptism related their 
Christian experience, or, more properly speaking, 
underwent an examination in regard to their faith 
and change of heart before the little church. For 
the most part, their answers were clear and de- 
cisive, and evinced knowledge and consecration. 
One woman, who had come a long distance through 
rain and snow, carrying her baby on her back, was 
asked if she did not fear the coldness of the water 
in which she desired to be baptized. “Even a 
little do I not care,” she answered, and that was 
considerable for a Japanese to say, who is so fond 
of hot water that their daily bath is too hot for 
most foreigners to enter. 

IN ILLUSTRATION OF THIS I may mention that 
I was once visiting one of the many hot springs of 
this country, and learned that the government, in 
consequence of many deaths being occasioned by 
the hot water, had forbidden the use of the water 
till its temperature had been reduced to 112°, but 
that this law had virtually become a dead letter 
there, the people being dissatisfied with any thing 
so cold! So far as I have observed, the natives 
dread entering the ocean even in midsummer ; and 
the cold of this almost unprecedented February 
makes a baptism in it doubly the symbol of death. 
As one after another of the ten answered the ques- 
tions so well put by the native pastor, there was 
evident joy among the brethren and sisters assem- 
bled. 


Gleanings from Letters. 
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A Sap AFFAIR. — After all had been accepted 
came another item of business of very different 
character. One who was among the earliest bap- 
tized, and had long held the office of deacon, had 
yielded to licentiousness, —the crying vice of this 
land, —and his case was brought up for action. A 
statement of the case was read by the old man 
who has been deacon with him. His voice fal- 
tered, and his eyes were moist. Then came the 
vote. Pieces of white paper were distributed, and 
the members wrote on them a word which means 
“removal of the name.” These were collected in 
a hat, and the vote announced. Afterwards the 
native pastor led in prayer with unwonted ferven- 
cy, his tears and sobs sometimes choking utterance. 
We sang the favorite closing hymn for evening 
meetings, a prayer for God’s care over us during 
the night, and then parted, some in silence, —all, 
I think, made solemn. 

On SuNDAY, after the morning service, we went 
to the usual baptismal place on the sea-shore ; and 
after prayers, etc., the ten candidates and the ad- 
ministrator walked hand in hand down into the 
water. The beach so gently sloped, that they 
walked far out into the deep, and the sight was 
very impressive. After the solemn act had been 
performed, their faces seemed to fairly glow with 
joy; and we felt God blessed them. 

God is graciously blessing both natives and 
foreigners ; and I confidently believe that this is to 
be a great year in the history of Japan. 


THE silver is mine, and the gold is mine, 
saith the Lord of hosts. — Hag. ii. 8. 


GLEANINGS FROM LETTERS. 


S1AM. — With Mr. Eaton I spent the fourth 
Sabbath in December with the church at Bang- 
kok, when two young men received the hand 
of fellowship, and sat with us at the Lord’s 
table. On the last Sabbath of the old year 
we met seventy Chinese disciples at Petrew, 
and joined them in commemorating the 
Lord’s death. On the first Sabbath of the 
new year we were at Leng Kia Chu, when 
there were present at the Lord’s table the 
same number as witnessed the institution of 
the supper; and the second Sabbath after the 
first we were with the church at Banplasoi, 
where we sat down with twenty-one, of whom 
eighteen were communicants, and three waited 
to witness the service as candidates for bap- 
tism. The cholera of last year, with the anti- 


christian and clandestine influence of the 
“Red Letter” Society, has lessened our num- 
ber, and darkened our prospects for the time ; 
but faith looks forward to brighter visions in 
the future. — WILLIAM DEAN, D.D., 
Jan. 30, 1883. 


Tura, AssAM.—I fully sympathize with 
all you say in reference to self-support among 
the native Christians. It is the thing to be 
urged upon them. That interest in the affairs 
of religion that will make them sacrifice to 
support their own religious teachers will be 
sure to go farther, and make them self-propa- 
gating. I often have serious doubts whether 
any mission should be started on any thing but 
the self-supporting system, self-supporting so 
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far as all native agencies are concerned. 
When once started on the other plan, it is 
not an easy thing to make a change. But I 
wish to do all \I can, and as fast as I can, to 
change the system, I hope we shall be able 
to report progress.— REv. E. G. PHILLIPs, 
_ Feb. 10, 1883. 


ONGOLE HIGH SCHOOL.— The prospects 
of the school were never so good before. 
We have a matriculation class of more than 
twenty boys; and a class of six (all but one 
matriculates from our school) are begging me 
to starta “ F.A.” class. This is an examina- 
tion two years after matriculation in the Ma- 
dras University; and schools which teach up 
to that grade are called second-grade col- 
leges. If I had seventy-five rupees more to 
employ one native B.A., I could start such 
a class atonce. Our Christian boys are com- 
ing out well. -In three years more I hope to 
turn out our first class of Christian matricu- 
lates. At present there is not in all the Bap- 
tist Telugu mission a native Christian who 
has studied up to that point.— Rev. W. R. 
MANLEY, Ongole, March 5, 1883. 
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BapuTTA, INp1IA. — Since coming to Gun- 
toor, we have seen. all the preachers in Ba- 
putta and Repalli talugs, and many of the 
Christians. They have come ten, twenty, or 
even more miles, on hearing of our coming 
here, to see us, and to know what our plans 
are. Many conversions within the past two 
months are reported in this field, and I have 
arranged to meet the candidates, on the 14th 
of March, at a place fifteen miles from here. 
I hope to visit Baputta before that, and after- 
wards to visit the villages in the south on my 
way to the quarterly conference at Ongole 
(March 17). The Spirit of God is evidently 
working upon the hearts of this people. — 
REv. EDWIN BULLARD, Feb. 16, 1883. 


BuAmo.— S’peh reports eight Ka-Khyens 
baptized lately, making fifteen in all now ; and 
five more request baptism. There is fighting 
in the hills, and they are dangerous; but God 
rules. — Rev. L. W. CRONKHITE, Prome, Feb. 
13, 1883. 


“ MISSIONARY effort is the chief indication 
of the real vitality of a church.” 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


CHRISTIANITY IS A FOREIGN MISSION 
from its very nature and inception. The Son 
of God came from heaven on this mission. 
Jesus spent his ministry in an evangelical 
mission, which was no more, if so much, a 
home mission as it was foreign. His disciples 
were despatched by him over Palestine in 
more expansive missionary labors. His last 
commission was a command to disciple the 
world. The outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
on Pentecost was a divine baptism of repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations. The infant 
Church had but fairly organized its work, 
when the door of the Gentiles was unlocked 
by Peter, while the apostle of the Gentiles 
had been already called. Almost all the apos- 
tles fell martyrs to Jesus in foreign lands. 
The churches of foreign countries and Gen- 
tile races, before the last of the apostles fell, 
far outnumbered those of Judza and the Jews. 
Our present civilization is the outcome of 
Christian foreign missions. Were foreign 
missions to cease in the Church, it would die 


in its heart. Rev. G, C. HECKMAN, D.D., 
the Foreign Missionary. 


THINK OF It.—O rich disciple of One 
who became poor for our sake! picture to 
yourself, if you can, the condition of Ohio, if 
its entire population, wholly ignorant of any 
divine revelation and sunk in idolatry and 
gross superstitions, had no church, no chapel, 
no Sunday school, no Bible, no tracts, no city 
missionary, no Christian, but only one solitary 
preacher! All Ohio heathen, with one preach- 
er! There are hundreds of churches and 
preachers in Ohio, and tens of thousands of 
Sunday-school teachers and other unpaid 
Christian workers. And yonder (Province of 
Shansi, China) a similar population, only of 
total heathen, with one, just ome, solitary 
worker! Can it be right that this state of 
things should continue? Canit be pleasing to 
the God who so loved the world (not the 
United States only) as to give his Son to save 
it? Is it not cruel, is it not unjust, of the 
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Church to distribute so unevenly the bread 
of heaven committed to her stewardship? — 
Rev. ALBERT NORTON. 


REFLEX INFLUENCE OF MISSIONS. — 
Work in the foreign field is not only a duty 
‘incumbent on every Christian church, but it 
is also an essential element in maintaining 
its own spiritual health. Missionary labors 
have contributed greatly to the well-being of 
the churches at home. The best answer to 
the assertion that the gospel has become 
worn out and effete is the manifestation of its 
power to subdue heathen superstitions in the 
present day, as it did in the apostles’ time. 
The preaching of the cross has been always 
derided, and always triumphant. The suc- 
cesses in the mission field, partial though they 
may have been, are quite enough to prove 
that Christianity is fitted and destined to sub- 
due the whole world to its beneficent rule. 
Faith takes new courage at the sight of these 
fresh conquests, and learns again the lesson 
that there resides a perennial life and a 
divine energy in the simple story of the 
Saviour. — Evangelical Christendom. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION. —A gentleman 
in a public office in India recently inquired 
of all the native clerks in his office where 
they had been educated, and noted the char- 
acter of each. Of those educated in mis- 
sionary schools, nine were fairly honest and 
trustworthy, and three were otherwise; of 
those educated in secular schools, three were 
trustworthy, and thirteen were not, a result 
very gratifying to the friends of education in 

missions. 


CHINESE IMPRESSIBILITY. — Many people 

a little acquainted with the Chinese think 
them stolid people, devoid* of feeling; but 
those who have carefully observed them have 
become more and more convinced that such is 
not the case, and some missionaries have ex- 
pressed surprise that we have hitherto seen 
so little apparently deep conviction for sin in 
connection with the conversion of individuals, 
and still less of a general awakening, often 
- manifested in times of revival at home. The 
facts stated by this helper show conclusively 
that the Chinese are susceptible to religious 
feeling, and that, when the knowledge of the 
truth shall have been generally disseminated, 
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we may confidently expect powerful awaken- 
ings, and multitudes together turning from 
heathenism to Christianity. For my part I 
rather fear, when that time shall come, they 
will be carried into extravagances, than that 
they will be too little influenced by feeling. — 
Foreign Missionary. 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN.—Political changes 
are the background of the picture of the 
advance that Christianity is making in Japan. 
Only a very few years ago the inland towns 
of the empire could not be approached by 
preachers of Christianity, except in a private 
way. The best educated classes of the peo- 
ple are now more eager to hear the relations 
of Christianity to the future of their civiliza- 
tion discussed, than to listen to political 
harangues ; and they are living in a conflagra- 
tion of enthusiasm concerning political re- 
form. All-the young men of talent are 
interested in the pclitical future of the coun- 
try: nevertheless, my impressions are that 
they are even more interested in the conflict 
between Christianity on the one hand, and 
the Japanese inherited misbeliefs and the 
Japanese imported unbeliefs on the other.— 
JOsEPH COOK. 


THE MORALS OF THE JAPANESE have not 
been improved by their systems of religion. 
Of the hundreds of native newspapers, not 
one is fit to be brought into a family. Their 
English schools and the great Imperial Uni- 
versity are hotbeds of vice and corruption, so 
that, as a recent native writer who was deplor- 
ing their fearful immorality says, nine-tenths 
of the young men in these schools go home 
within two years utterly ruined. The almost 
invariable reply of young men, when asked 
what proportion of the young men in Japan 
are virtuous, is, that unless they are Christians, 
there is not a virtuous young man in the em- 
pire. The Buddhist priesthood is so corrupted 
in vice and immorality, that a priest of one of 
the most flourishing sects, who had tried in 
vain to institute a reform, stood up about a 
year ago in the presence of a large company, 
in a temple in the city of Kioto, and cut off his 
right hand before them in token of his earn- 
estness, and, as he said, lest he should do vio- 
lence with it to some of the corrupt priests. — 
Rev. J. D. Davis, D.D., Kioto, Japan. 
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WomaAN IN JAPAN. — The girls are affi- 
anced by their parents in childhood, and mar- 
ried very young to a man whom, as a rule, they 
have never seen; and as a result many of the 
young wives commit suicide, and many others 
are sent away by their husbands. A man, who 
has been a member of one of our churches 
for many years, recently came to one of our 
missionaries to get him to perform a marriage 
ceremony for him, and he was not able to tell 
the zame of his affianced wife. The husband 
* can send away the wife on any or on no pretext; 
and it is doubtful if more than half of the 
married men in Japan are living with the first 
wife that they received. One woman after 
another is sent away, and the women are mar- 
ried to other men. The women are taught in 
the Buddhist books that they must not be 
jealous of their husbands, no matter how 
many concubines they keep; and concubinage, 
both open and secret, is common. The wife 
is to reverence, obey, wait upon, and follow 
herhusband. She is also taught in the Buddh- 
ist faith that the sins of one woman are equal 
to the sins of three thousand of the worst 
men that ever lived, and that her only hope 
of getting higher in the scale of being toward 
the goal— unconscious Nirvana—is, that by 
patience, obedience, and long-suffering endur- 
ance during this life, she may, perchance, the 
next time she is born, be born a man. — REV. 
J. D. Davis, D.D., in Missionary Herald. 


THE PROGRESS OF JAPAN has been gen- 
erally over-estimated. The mere introduction 
of railways, telegraphs, steamships, and va- 
rious foreign institutions, has not changed the 
moral character of the people. The old sys- 
tems of religion have been rapidly waning ; 
but in their place has come a large amount of 
infidelity, and the latter state is worse than the 
first. It is evident in all countries, that, when 
their old forms of worship are destroyed and 
Christianity does not take their place, the peo- 
ple become worse than before. A contact 
with civilization, without the restraining power 
of the gospel, does not elevate the people 
morally ; and, without some better system of 
ethics than these heathen teachings afford, 
there cannot be genuine progress. But I am 
not at all despondent in regard to our own work 
and that of the missionaries. These facts 
render our duties and responsibilities all the 
greater. The truths of God’s blessed word 
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are the only power that can really change the 
people, and bring them up to the plane of a 
true civilization. When the great mass to be 
moved is considered, I feel that we have rea- 
son to thank God and rejoice for what has been 
already accomplished. The results of the past 


ten years are very wonderful and gratifying. — 


Bible Society Record. 


OUTLOOK IN JAPAN.— There are in all 
Japan about seventy-five ordained foreign mis- 
sionaries, and about fifty ordained native pas- 
tors, with not far from two hundred other 
native evangelists and colporters, four thou- 
sand five hundred native communicants, and 
more than one hundred preaching-stations. 
There is also a native publication society, 
which has charge of the publication and dis- 
tribution of religious literature. Japan is 
open now, and calling for the gospel. The 
prejudice is largely gone, and calls come from 
every direction for the gospel. The great 
struggle there is to be between Christianity 
and infidelity, although the Buddhists are mak- 
ing a desperate effort to hold the people true 
to their faith in Buddhism. Young priests 
are not licensed now unless they can pass an 
examination on the Old and New Testaments, 
and many of the young priests are coming to 
our native pastors and to the missionaries to 
study the Bible. The result will be, in some 
cases, that these young men will be won by 
the power of the truth. Were there ten mis- 
sionaries at work in Japan where there is one, 
and were there fifty natives ready to work 
where there is one, we might expect to see 
Japan a Christian nation by 1890.— REv. 
J. D. Davis, D.D., in Missionary Herald. 


THE ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF INDIA have 
either a purely pagan form of religion, quite 
different from the ordinary Hinduism of the 
country, or a Buddhism of a very corrupted 
kind, showing an admixture of an older pa- 
gan worship. They have no literature and no 
architecture, and are manifestly even yet 
primitive and, comparatively speaking, sav- 
age in their manners and customs. — Church 
of Scotland Record. 


THE RESULT IN INDIA thus far is rela- 
tively inconsiderable, though absolutely it 
may be large. But the smallness of its pro- 
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portion arises from the vastness of the coun- 
try and the immense population, a considera- 
tion likely to be fully appreciated by Ameri- 
cans. Still there is every ground for en- 
couragement. A shining goal invites your 
Christian efforts. Such efforts are not indeed 
put forth with a view to political effect. Still, 
as a matter of fact, the political effect of the 
Christian missions in India is excellent. The 
_patives are but too apt to imagine that British 
policy is governed by political ambition or 
national aggrandizement. Let them see in 
our missions something higher and nobler, 
a benevolence disinterested and pure, a sunny 
spot with no shadows or earth-born cloud to 
rest upon it. The result of missions thus far 
is nationally and politically good. — Sir RICH- 
ARD TEMPLE. 


THE VISIBLE PROGRESS OF MISSIONS and 
of external Christianity during the past five 
years alone ought, however, to satisfy ignorant 
scepticism, and silence superficial complaints. 
During this brief period the additions to Prot- 
estantism from the outside are numbered by 
hundreds of thousands. They embrace thou- 
sands of infidels, rationalists, papists, Jews 
and Moslems, and over one hundred thou- 
sand pagans. Two hours could be easily 
filled with hurried statements of the conquest 
of missions during this just passed lustre, 
marking it as perhaps the most remarkable 
period of the Christian Era in its marvellous 
Messianic triumphs. And yet pessimists are 
looking out for another deluge, pre-millenna- 
rians fancy the near moral dissolution of 
mankind, and infidels are full of maudlin stu- 
pidities of inherited twaddle about the final 
throes of Christianity. Ah, well! those final 
throes will be the overthrow of the kingdom 
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of darkness.— Rev. G. C. HECKMAN, D.D., 
in the Foreign Missionary. 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY.—In the 
first 1,500 years of the history of Christianity 
it gained 100,000,000 of adherents, in the 
next 300 years 100,000,000 more; but in the 
last 100 years it has gained 210,000,000 more. 
Please make these facts vivid. Here is a 
staff. Let it represent the course of Christian 
history. Let my hand represent 500 years. 
I measure off 500, 1,000, 1,500 years. In 
that length of time how many adherents did 
Christianity gain? 100,000,000. I add three 
finger-breadths more. In that length of time 
how many adherents did Christianity gain? 
100,000,000. In the 300 years succeeding the 
Reformation Christianity gained as many ad- 
herents as in the 1,500 years preceding; but 
I now add a single finger’s breadth to repre- 
sent one century. How many adherents has 
Christianity gained in that length of time? 
210,000,000 more. Such has been the mar- 
vellous growth of the Christian nations in our 
century, that in the last 83 years Christianity 
has gained more adherents than in the pre- 
vious eighteen centuries. These are facts of 
colossal significance, and they cannot be 
dwelt on too graphically or too often. By ad- 
herents of Christianity I mean nominal Chris- 
tians ; that is, all who are not Pagans, Mo- 
hammedans, or Jews. At the present rate of 
progress, it is supposed that there will be 
1,200,000,000 of nominal Christians in the 
world in the year 2000.— JOSEPH COOK. 


Love's secret is to be always doing things 
for God, and not to mind because they are 
such very little ones. 


OTHER SOCIETIES. 


AMERICAN BoarD.— Since 1856 the churches 
in Turkey have increased from 26 to 108, the mem- 
bership from 696 to 7,490, the native preachers 
from 17 to 134, teachers and helpers from 74 
to 467, schools from 44 to 328, and pupils from 
1,151 to 13,366, There are also four theological 
seminaries, with an aggregate of more than fifty 
students and three colleges. ——The Bulgarian 
mission has four stations, ten missionaries, and 
thirteen female assistant missionaries. —— Rev. 


N. G. Clark, D.D., and Rev, E. K, Alden, D.D., 
secretaries of the Board, are to visit the mission 
in Turkey for conference upon important ques- 
tions of missionary policy. They will leave this 
country early in April, visiting the European mis- 
sions on their return. —— At Adana, Central Tur- 


_key, there has been a great outpouring of the 


Holy Spirit. The work began in the Week of 
Prayer, and has gone on with increasing power. 
Christians are revived, and many have been con- 
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verted. Mr. Christie, the missionary, writes to 
“The Missionary Herald,” — 

“Monday, Jan, 22, was kept as a day of fasting 
and prayer. In the crowded meeting at sunrise that 
morning, while the young preacher was beginning 
his remarks, an overpowering influence from the 
Spirit seized upon him, and instantly swept through 
the congregation, The people’s heads were sud- 
denly bowed down, as when a strong wind passes 
over a field of grain. The preacher was com- 
pelled to stop his sermon, while the loud weeping 
of the people was heard from every part of the 
house. Then followed penitent confessions and 
prayers from church-members and others, all per- 
vaded by deep and genuine feeling, the meeting 
lasting for three hours. The day was given to 
prayer, visiting from house to house, and the mak- 
ing-up of all differences. The meeting in the even- 
ing was full of the Spirit’s power, continuing for 
three and a half hours, the people not suffering us 
to dismiss them.” 

From many other portions of the foreign field 
reports of a quickened work of grace have been 
received, especially from Bulgaria and Macedonia. 
—The news from the Gilbert Islands is very 
encouraging. Conversions have been numerous 
on many of the islands. On Apemama the king 
and three hundred of his subjects are awaiting 
examination for church-membership. In the 
Zulu mission at Amanzimtote nineteen new con- 
verts presented themselves to be formed into a 
church, and agreed to pay the salary of a pastor 
from the start.—— The new year opened encour- 
agingly in Japan, with eleven additions to the 
church in Kobe, and others elsewhere. 


PRESBYTERIAN. — orth, — The Central Pres- 
byterian Church of Philadelphia has adopted Rev. 
J. H. Laughlin of the Shantung mission, China, 
as its missionary; and a layman of New York 
has assumed the support of Rev. Gilbert Reid of 
Chefoo, China. —— The Synod of Syria was organ- 
ized last December : it consists of five presbyteries, 
— Beirut, Sidon, Mount Lebanon, Tripoli, and 
Zahleh. —— Eight have been recently baptized in 
Peking. —— United. — Rev. Robert Stuart, D.D., 
has been appointed official correspondent of the 
India mission to the church papers. The 
increase of membership in the India mission for 
the past year will be about two hundred and thirty, 
or fifty-seven per cent. More might have been 
received into the church, if it had not been thought 
advisable for them to wait. —— At the request of 
the Egyptian mission, the Board has paid two 
thousand dollars to the American Bible Society to 
assist in the publication of a new edition of the 
Arabic Bible. —— South, —It is expected that a 
new station will soon .be opened in Nanking, or 
some place riear. The Viceroy has issued a procla- 
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mation to the effect that missionaries should be 
allowed to purchase lands and build houses. This 
shows an improved state of feeling toward mission 
work. —— The membership of the church in 
Athens numbers twenty-nine ; and there are four 
ordained preachers and one elder. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. — The schools at Sistof, 
Bulgaria, have been closed by the government, and 
missionary work forbidden.——The number of 
baptisms in the North-Indian mission last year 
was one thousand and thirty, a larger number than 
usual. The number of church-members is now 
three thousand five hundred and fifty-one. Thir- 
teen deacons and nine elders were ordained. 

South.— At Piracicaba, Brazil, the work is 
being wonderfully blessed. Eleven have recently 
applied for admission to the church. 


ENGLISH Baptist. — Rev. T. J. Comber is now 
fully established in the station at Stanley Pool, at 
the head of Livingstone Falls, Congo River, West 
Africa, and has begun regular work. He reports 
his relations with the natives as “ warm and almost 
affectionate.” They are ready to help him in his 
work, and several promising boys are ready to 
begin their studies with him. The missionaries 
wish to call the name of the station “‘ Arthington,” 
in honor of Mr. Robert Arthington of Leeds, 


_ England, who gave the steamer “ Peace” to the 


mission, which is now on its way to Stanley Pool, 
to run on the Congo River from that point into the 
interior. The name of the Manyanga station, 
the first below Stanley Pool on the river, has been 
changed to “ Wathen” after another. generous 
donor to the funds of the mission; and it is 
proposed to call the first station above Stanley 
Pool “ Liverpool,” on account of the money raised 
at the autumnal meetings in Liverpool last Octo- 
ber, to establish a station on the Congo River. 
Kintambu, the principal village near Stanley Pool, 
is a sort of commercial metropolis for that country, 
where the tribes from the interior meet the traders 
from the coast to exchange their ivory for guns,* 
rum, powder, cloth, etc. The people have so much 
ivory that they are not very anxious to obtain 
articles the missionaries have to exchange for food, 
and provisions are dear. All about the lower part 
of the river the Congo is spoken; but at Stanley 
Pool the missionaries must learn a new and entirely 
different language, the A7tehe. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY Society. — The party for 
the Nyanza mission arrived safely at the south 
shore of Victoria, Nyanza, last October.—— The 
society has recently inaugurated a mission in 
Egypt, and one missionary is already at work in 
the city of Cairo. 
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CONDENSED MISSIONARY NEWS. 


Europe. — France. — The offerings to the Evan- 
gelical Society of France, on the occasion of its 
junilee, amounted to 175,000 francs. ——Out of 
twenty-three candidates elected to the councils of 
the Reformed Church, only two were rationalistic. 
—— The observance of the week of prayer brought 
a great blessing in many parts of France, —— 
Germany. — The 4ooth anniversary of the birth of 
Martin Luther will be celebrated Nov. 10, 1883. 
In connection with the event it is proposed that 


the old castle church at Wittenburg, to which he . 


nailed his celebrated theses, should be restored. 
At present it is in a very dilapidated state. —— 
Switzerland — The Salvation Army is positively 
prohibited from working in Switzerland. This is 
the worst treatment the movement has yet received 
in any part of the world. —— Austria. — A decree 
has been issued by the minister of the interior 
permitting the Baptists and Nazarines to organize, 
and employ their own ministers. Portugal, — 
It is said that the breach is widening between the 
government and the Papal See. The mass of the 
people are on the side of the government, and a 
religious revolution is thought to be approaching. 
— Sweden.— A revised edition of the New Tes- 
tament, which has been in preparation many years, 
will be published next year. —— Greece. — There 
has been a movement in Athens in favor of the 
better observance of the Sabbath, and the hatters 
and printers have agreed to stop work altogether 
on Sunday.—— The circulation of Scriptures in 
Greece last year was ten thousand. —— Evangelical 
services are now held in Athens without official 
opposition, and Protestant ceremonies at the burial 
of the dead are allowed. 

WESTERN AstA.—In Hamadan, Persia, there 
was no English-speaking missionary fifteen months 
ago. Now there is a church of fifty-eight mem- 
bers, and two schools with ninety scholars. —— 
Five young men completed the theological course in 
Oroomiah last July, and are now widely scattered, 
preaching the gospel. The students in the college 
number fifty-four, —ten in the theological depart- 
ment, thirty-nine in the college classes, and. five 
irregular. 

InpDIA. — Rev. William Bell of Norwich, Eng., 
has accepted the pastorate of the English Baptist 
church, Bombay. —— An Indian Woman’s Home 
Mission Society was organized by the women in 
attendance at the decennial conference, Caicutta. 
— The Salvation Army, which was at first pro- 
hibited from working in Bombay, have now full 
liberty there, and more work than they can do, —— 
Since Joseph Cook’s visit to India, it is said that 
the Theosophists are “nowhere.””——— The new 
census of India reports 89,937,45 Hindus, 50,121,- 
585 Mohammedans, 6,426,511 native worshippers, 


3,418,884 Buddhists, and 1,862,634 Christians in 
that country. Of the Christians, over one-half are 
Catholics. There are, beside these, several mil- 
lions belonging to minor divisions of Oriental re- 
ligious beliefs. 

JAPAN. — Some intelligent observers of Japan 
fear the people are advancing faster in some direc- 
tions than the spirit of the people will bear, and 
that the proposed change in the constitution will 
not be adopted without another revolution. It is 
feared also that the Japanese Christians are ass um- 
ing the independent management of their churches 
before they are fully qualified by knowledge of 
Christian truth, and confirmed Christian character. 
—— It is reported that a million and a quarter 
dollars is to be expended on one heathen temple 
and its enclosure in Japan. The liberality of 
the heathen in religious matters often shames 
Christian giving. 

AFRICA. — Northern. —The war in Egypt last 
summer has resulted in opening the land to mis- 
sionary operations to a greater degree than ever 
before. Moslem hatred of Christians has been 
much softened, and many more Moslem children 
are now attending mission schools than formerly. 
Three children of Arabi, and his sister-in-law, are 
now attending a school taught by Miss Smith of the 
United Presbyterian mission. —— Western, — The 
Belgian expedition have already planted their sec- 
ond station above Stanley Pool, on the Congo River. 
—— The missionaries and commercial traders pre- 
vented the usual human sacrifice at the death of 
a king. When King Skaia died in April last, his 
kingdom was the country about the junction of the 
Niger and Benone Rivers. Such a thing as the 
death of a king without human sacrifices had 
never been known before. —— Southern. — The 
Salvation Army has landed at Cape Town. 

SourtH AMERICA.—It now appears that the 
Papal legate was ordered to leave Chili because 
the Pope would not confirm an archbishop nomi- 
nated by the government. The action is viewed 
with favor by most of the papers of the country, 
and will lead toward a separation of church and state. 

ISLES OF THE Sea. — The progress of the mission 
work in Fiji continues to be very encouraging. 
In one district the whole community is stirred, 
and more than one hundred have been received on 
trial for admission to the church. A new stone 
church, fire and hurricane proof, is being con- 
structed at Bau; and the old chief, Thakombau, 
has given $750 towards it.—— The Cape Verd 
Islands belong to Portugal, and lie some 320 miles 
off the west coast of Africa. The people number 
about 80,000, and are ignorant and superstitious. 
Until lately they have never shared in Protestant 
Christian efforts of any kind. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


CorresponpinG Secretary, Rev. J. N. MURDOCK, D.D., to whom letters relating to home work and missions of the 
Union should be addressed, also letters relating to wills. 


Tenasuaen, ELISHA P. COLEMAN, Esq., to whom letters containing money for the general treasury should be 
addressed. - Drafts, Checks, and Postal Money Orders, except for the = should be drawn in his favor. Friends 
wishing to 


rward goods to missionaries, through the Treasurer, should send him by mail a schedule of the contents and 
Valuation of the package, with express or receipt. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


New Encranp District.— Rev. W. S. McKenziz, D.D., Tremont Temple, Boston, M 
New York SouTHern District. — Rev. A. H. BURLINGHAM, D.D.,9 NY, Street, iw York, N.Y. 
New York CENTRAL Rev. Grorce H. BRIGHAM, Cortland 

SoutHern District. — RM. LuTHER, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadel, 
Mippte District. ALLEN, Dayton, oO. 

Laxe District. — Rev. S. M. a D.D., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Nortu-Western District. — C. F. Tomas, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WOMEN’S SOCIETIES. 
The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society, Boston. 


Mrs. Atvan Hovey, Mrs, O. W. Gates, Cor. Secs., Newton Centre, Miss Mary E. Ccarkg, Treas., Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of the West, Chicago. 


Mrs. A. M. Bacon, Corresponding Secretary, Oak Park, Ill. Mrs. F. A. Smiru, Treasurer, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of the Pacific Coast. 


Mrs. G. S. Assotr, Corresponding Secretary, Oakland, Cal. Mrs. B. C, Wricut, Treasurer, San Francisco. 


FORM OF A LEGACY. 


Talso and bequeath to Tue American Bartist Missionary Union dollars, for the purposes of the Union, as 
Hed de heval leonora: And I hereby direct my executor (or executors) to pay said sum to the of 
said Union, taking his receipt therefor, within months after my decease. 


FORM OF A DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


I also give, bequeath, and devise to Taz AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union one certain lot of land, with the buildings 
Sane standing [Aere awe the premises with exactness and _ fortiori. to be held and possessed by the said 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 


The MaGazine is the periodical published exclusively in the interests of the A. B. M. Union, the Macepontan being 
to the Woman’s It contains the latest intelligence from the foreign mission fields, together with 
and ee discussing questions relating to the enterprise of missions. 


ninth year. The oldest Baptis ical in America. Terms ( ae one dollar and ten cents 
copies and upwards to one eighty-five cents per copy. The and “‘ Helping Hand” to 
+ one dollar and -five cents. 


Please notice the rinted date against your name on the Magazine or wrapper. It indicates the time #o which have 
paid. Let be mado "Ss or "24. 


THE HELPING HAND, 
of Wome Baptist Missionary Societies, East and West, and gives extracts 


Terms PER Annum: Single copy, including postage, 40 cents; packages of four or more to the address of one person, 
of 00 fo dhe ress of one person, 25 cents per copy. 


LITTLE HELPERS. 


An eight- monthly for children. Illustrated. 20 cents a year. Two to twenty copies to one address, rs cents each. 
cents each. Send orders and for publications to 


W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, Tremont Boston. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFPFICH, 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1, 1883. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1882... . . $45,130,006 86 


Premiums 
Less deferred premiums January 1882” 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on : real estate sold) eae 
Less interest accrued 291,254 80-— 2,798,018 41 — 11,950,645 79 


$57,080,652 65 
DISBURSEMENT 
Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same . ° + $1,955,292 00 
Endowments matured an discounted, including Reversionary additions to same" ° ° 427,258 95 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies . . . . 3,827,758 76 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees | “oe 1,332,038 3} 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. . a? 385,111 18 — 8,162,137 54 


18,515 12 
ASSETS. $48,918,515 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) . $1,276,026 67 
Invested in United States, New York ity, and other stocks (market value, $19,953,956. 52) . 18,072,074 81 
Real Estate 4,133,065 13 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (building s thereon insured for $17,950,000 and 
the policies assig pany as ai ditional collateral security) . + «© 19,306,940 16 
Temporary loans market value, $5,191,139.50) 41313,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies Oe reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts to 
$2,690,961) . 494,032 23 
2 y and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to January 1, 1883, 540,555 QI 
* jums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection . . . . . 
Accrued interest on investments January 1, 1883 326,000 06 — $48, 15 
Excess of market value of securities over cost. I, = 7% 
* A detailed schedule of these items will sccimpaiy 1 the usual annual report "filed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1883 . . . .. . $50,800,396 82 
Appropriated as follows: 


losses, due subsequent to January 1, $351,451 21 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc. . 138,970 23 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) §3+35° $3 


Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for) . 225 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; partici ting insurance at 4 per cent Carlisle 

net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent Carlisle net premium . © © 0 43:294,408 96 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend, Fund, January 1, 1882, 

over and above a 4Per cent reserve on existing policies of that class ’. + $2,054,244 03 


Addition to the Fund during 1882 for surplus and matured reserves. . . 1,109,966 00 


$3,164,210 03 
DEDUCT — 
Returned to Tontine Policy-holders during the year on Matured Tontines . 1,072,837 87 


Balance of Tontine Fund, January 1,1883 . . . « 


$45,851,555 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 percent . . . «© «© «© «© «© «© 048,842 79 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4% per cent, estimated at . . 10,000,000 00 


_ From the undivided surplus of $4,948,841 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary dividend to participating 
in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual joven med 


During the year 12,178 policies have been issued, insuring $41,325,520. 
an, 1,1879 . 45,005 1, 1879 $125,232,2 
Number of an. 1, 1880 . 45,70 Amount 1, 1880 . 
an.1,1881 . 48,54 1, 188r . 135,726, 18 
Policies in force. an. 1,1882 . 53,927 at risk. . 1, 188a . 151,760 60,824 
an, 1, 1883 . 60,150 1, 1883 . 171,415,097 
$1,687,676 1878 . $1,948,665 an. 18 
Death- Income ( Divisible ( 188, 
claims + 1,731,72" from 1 2,317,889 Surplus at Jan. 1,188: . 4;295,096 


+ 2,013,203 1881. 2,432,6 an, 1,1882 . 4,827,036 
paid. + 1,955,292 Interest 1882 . 4 Per cent. an. 1, 1883 . 4,948,841 


TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN. DAVID DOWS. EDWARD MARTIN. 
WM. H. APPLETON. HENRY BOWERS. OHN MAIRS. 
WILLIAM BARTON. LOOMIS L. WHITE. ENRY TUCK, M.D. 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH. ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL. 
H. B. CLAFLIN. S. S. FISH R. SUYDAM GRANT. 
JOHN M. FURMAN. CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D. ARCHIBALD H. WELCH. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., } Medical Examiners. Vice-President and Actuary. 
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YEARS SINCE THE INTRODUCTION 


PERRY 


VEGETABLE 


PAIN KILLER. 


THE OLDEST, THE BEST, AND THE MOST WIDELY KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINE. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE REMEDY. 


Isa SURE CURE for all the diseases for which it is recommended, and is always perfectly safe in the hands of even the 
most inexperienced persons. 


FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE. 


It is a Sure Cure for COUGHS, SORE THROAT, CHILLS, DIARRHGA, CRAMPS, DYSENTERY, 
CHOLERA, and all Bowel Complaints. 


It cures almost every case of even that terrible scourge, ASIATIC CHOLERA, when applied promptly and vigorously 
according to directions accompanying each bottle. 


| HAS STOOD THE TEST OF FORTY-TWO YEARS’ TRIAL. 


It is the Best Remedy known to the World for Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Pain in the Back, Pain in 
the Side, Rheumatism, and Neuralgia. 


We have innumerable testimonials from parties in all parts of the world who have used Pain KILLER internally with 
never-failing success in cases of sickness of almost every nature. 


IT IS RECOMMENDED by Physicians, Ministers, Missionaries, Managers of Factories, Workshops, 
and Plantations, by Nurses in Hospitals, — in short, by Everybody everywhere who has ever given it a trial. 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST LINIMENT MADE. 
brings speedy and permanent relief in all cases of Cuts, Bruises, Sprains Scalda, 
P AIN KILLER Severe hong tiff Joints, Inflammation, Aches, etc., etc, 
P AIN KILLE is the well-tried and trusted friend of the Farmer, Planter, Sailor, Mechanic, and, 
in fact, of all classes wanting a sure and safe medicine which will always be at hand, 
and can be freely used internally or externally without fear of harm and with certainty of relief. 
Pp AIN KILLER should have a place in every factory, machine-shop, and mill, on every farm and planta- 
tion, and in every household, ready for immediate use not only for accidents, cuts. 
bruises, sores, etc., but in case of sudden sickness of any kind. 7 


P AIN KILLER is a Medicine Chest in itself, and few vessels leave. port without a supply of it. No 
" family can safely be without this invaluable remedy in the house. Its price brings it 
within the reach of all; and it will annually save many times its cost in doctors’ bills. 


BE SURE YOU BUY NONE BUT THE GENUINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 


PROVIDENCE, BR.1. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINES 
I 


1883. 
* 


(LIQUID,) . 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL EXHAUSTION, 
NERVOUSNESS, DIMINISHED VITALITY, ETC. 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE DIRECTIONS OF PROFESSOR E.N.HORSFORD OF CAMBRIDGE. 


A preparation of the Phosphates of Lime, Magnesia, Potash, and Iron, with Phosphoric Acid, in such form 
as to be readily assimilated by the system. 


UNIVERSALLY USED BY PHYSICIANS OF ALL SCHOOLS. 
IT IS NOT NAUSEOUS, BUT AGREEABLE TO THE TASTE. 
NO DANGER CAN ATTEND ITS USE. 
ei 4 ACTION WILL HARMONIZE WITH SUCH STIMULANTS AS ARE NECESSARY TO 
IT MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK WITH WATER AND SUGAR ONLY. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


IHE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 
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We are the GENERAL AGENTS for the United States and Canada for this wonderful and FIRST-CLASS Organette. 
It is a REED Instrument, and is constructed on the same principle as an organ, with bellows and FULL-SIZE REEDS, 
The music consists of perforated sheets, which are put into the Organette, furnishing either FINISHED SOLO PERFORM- 
ANCE, A RICH ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE, OR VALUABLE ORCHESTRAL EFFECTS. They are 
marvels of musical invention, and combine in themselves all the principles upon which automatic organs, organettes, etc., 
are now being made, requiring no skill in the performer. Any child old enough to use its hands intelligently can play, and 
the RANGE OF MUSIC IS ABSOLUTELY UNLIMITED. We wish to introduce one of these Organettes in every 
town and hamlet throughout the UNITED STATES and CANADA, and in order to do so SPEEDILY have concluded to 
sella LIMITED NUMBER to the readers of this paper at only $ 00 each. This is MUCH UNDER THE REGU- 
LAR PRICE; and, in order to protect ourselves from persons 5 . ordering in large quantities, we uire you to 
CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT, and send to us with your order on or before AUGUST ist, 1883. We will 
positively not sell more than ONE ORGANETTE to any one person at this reduced price, as we only make this unpre- 
cedented offer to introduce this FIRST-CLASS ORGANETTE throughout the world, well knowing that after one is received 
in a neighborhood we will sell several at OUR REGULAR PRICE. 

We wish to caution you against the many WORTHLESS AUTOMATIC INSTRUMENTS being sold UNDER 
VARIOUS NAMES. Weare the GENERAL AGENTS for the MCTAMMANY ORGANETTE, and you must order direct 
from us or through our Authorized Agents. REMEMBER, The McTammany Organettes are not Toys, but are LARGE and 
POWERFUL INSTRUMENTS, built of BLACK WALNUT, highly polished and decorated in Gotp; the Reeds being 
so powerful that they produce sufficient VOLUME OF MUSIC for the CHAPEL, PARLOR, OR LODGE. There is 
nothing about them to get out of order: in fact, they produce a richer and sweeter sound after having been used a few years. 
FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENTS THEY ARE UNSURPASSED. The cut will give you but a faint idea of 
size and finish of this instrument; but we will return the money, and pay express-charges, to any one who is not perfectly 
satisfied after receiving it. With each Organette we enclose a selection of popular tunes, and pack all in a strong box. Money 
can be sent by Registered Letter, Money Order, or Draft, or we will send the Organette by express, C. O. D., with the 
privilege of examination before taking out of the express-office, if you send $1.00 to guarantee us against express-charges. 
If you are in New York at any time, call on us, or, if you have friends living here, request them to call and purchase for 
you. If you wish to act as an Agent for us, send to us AT ONCE and secure the agency for your town. YOU CAN 
EASILY SELL THE INSTRUMENTS AT TEN TO FIFTEEN DOLLARS EACH. Address or call on 


H. C. WILKINSON & CO., General Agents, 195 and 197 Fulton Street, New York. 


THOMAS TODD, 
BOOK, JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, 


7 A BEACON and 1 SOMERSET STREETS (Room 25), BOSTON. 


Special attention paid to printing CHURCH CREEDS, LIBRARY CATALOGUES, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc. 


ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Executed at short notice, and at very reasonable prices, in the best manner. 
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